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SO THEY SAY 


God was good to me every day—John D. Rockefeller, Sr. 


Politicians are one of the least of my worries—Harry L. 
Hopkins, FERA. 


In medicine the great day is always tomorrow—Dr. Wil- 
liam J. Mayo, Rochester, Minn. 


Comment is free but facts are sacred—The late C. P. 
Scott, editor Manchester Guardian. 


Whenever I hear people discussing birth control I always 
remember that I was the fifth—Clarence Darrow. 

Liberalism has never been defined to the complete satis- 
faction of any liberal—Arthur Krock, New York Times. 


One of humanity’s greatest problems is how to live sen- 
sibly with liquor —Z£ditorial, St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


The opportunity to get rich has always been priceless in 
our history and still is—Frances Perkins, secretary of labor. 


Peace might be achieved by education, perhaps, if only 
we had time for education between wars—Edna St. Vincent 
Millay. 


Out of $16.50 a month my father is supposed to get every- 
thing that ten of us need—Daughter of an unemployed coal 
miner. 


The ship of the New Deal is not manned exclusively by 
Galahads—Frederick C. Mills, president, American Statistical 
Association. 


It is not certain that if the rich bred faster than the poor 
the race would acquire greater innate ability—/. B. S. Haldane, 
British journalist. 


People should be allowed to make money during a war 
but they shouldn’t be allowed to keep it—Bernard Baruch, 
financier, New York. 


It is not relief that breaks men’s spirit. It is the condition 
that makes relief necessary.— Dorothy Kahn, relief admini- 


strator, Philadelphia. 


Unfortunately it is very difficult to trust anybody except 
oneself to be at once a wise and benevolent dictator—Robert 
Lynd, Columbia University. 


Public health is the only great social goal which still has 
practically universal approval—Prof. H. W. Hill, M. D., 
University of British Columbia. 


If I have any criticism of the New Deal it is the apparent 
effort of the NRA to compel men to be just and fair— 
Dexter S. Kimball, dean, Cornell University. 


All ruling systems make one last and seemingly avoidable 
error, and then all their good intentions and great achievements 
go for nothing—D. W. Brogan in Harpers Magazine. 


There are no words to suggest more than faintly the de- 
privations, the mental agony and the warped and stunted lives 
which the present relief figures represent—R. L. Duffus in 
Today. 


A solution of a social problem is not achieved when an 
ideal is pictured. It is achieved when a practical program of 
action is presented and carried out—J. M. Rubinow in New 
Masses. 


Anyone who has a pet “impossibility” would do well to 
chloroform it and have it stuffed. For as soon as science and 
business hunt in pairs it will be shot to pieces anyway—even 
the “Impossibility-of-Abolishing-Poverty.”—William Trufant 
Foster in Personal Finance News. 


All the greatest things we know have come to us from 
neurotics. It is they and they only who have founded re- 
ligions and created works of art. . . . Who is the normal? 
The normal is the banker—Dr. Joseph Collins at twenty-fifth 
anniversary of Neurological Institute, New York. 


THE PROGRESS OF RELIEF EXPERIENCE 


When the Pennsylvania State Emergency Relief 
Administration went into action in September, 
1932, it was firm that every available dollar should 


——————— go for food and food alone. Gradually under the 
SEPT 32 pressure of human necessity it admitted other 
needs, providing for each of them however with 
separate vouchers. At the end of last year two 

county relief organizations, Allegheny and Phila- 

delphia, were permitted to act on theit knowledge 

of their clients’ capacity to manage their own 

OGieo2 lives and to cut through masses of red-tape and 


bookkeeping by substituting cash relief for the 
complicated order system. This chart is from the 
second annual report of the SERA published on 
the retirement of Eric H. Biddle, executive director. 
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No More Federal Relief? 


By RUSSELL H. KURTZ 


Charity Organization Department, Russell Sage Foundation 


The federal government must and shall quit this business of relief. 
—President Roosevelt. 


OCIAL workers have learned long since that there can 
be no perfect unemployment-relief program. The best 
system that can be devised is so fraught with hazards 

that it becomes intolerable except as a necessary device for 
meeting the greater hazards of unrelieved destitution. No one 
wants to see present mass relief continued, least of all those 
in charge of its distribution. All look forward to the day of 
complete reemployment of all able-bodied persons at wages 
which will allow them to live as Americans should, without 
let or hindrance from government or relief agency. 

The President’s new plan for extending public employ- 
ment so that more of the unemployed may have jobs is a 
long step away from the evils of direct mass relief. It is moti- 
vated by the idealism of true helpfulness, in that it recognizes 
the claim of the unemployed for work rather than a dole. It 
establishes new boundaries of governmental responsibility for 
the alleviation of distress, through public employment, in 
times of great depression. 

Unfortunately, however, it promises to fall far short of the 
expectations which have been built up in the public mind 
concerning it. It threatens to become another of those illu- 
sions ‘of false security with which a long-suffering public has 
been plagued ever since the depression set in. Even more seri- 
ous, while it is in effect it prevents the acceptance of a broader 
and more adequate policy. 

The fundamental weakness in the administration’s pro- 
gram is its denial of a continuing federal responsibility in the 
field of direct relief. Had the President said, “We propose to 
reduce unemployment through a larger and speedier public 
works’ program but we have no hope that the federal govern- 
‘ment can extricate itself entirely from whatever relief tangle 
remains” he would have been vastly more realistic. But he has 
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said “The federal government must and shall quit this busi- 
ness of relief.” Who, then, will carry it on? 

We have had considerable experience with work relief and 
public works, under varying auspices, since 1931. We have 
seen everything from leaf-raking to bridge-building, work- 
for-relief to high-grade public construction, CWA to PWA. 
We have tried out high wages and low wages, the means test 
and a free selection of workers, operations on force account 
and by contract, projects requiring considerable materials and 
those requiring almost none, and many other variations of the 
theme of public employment. From it all we have learned a 
corollary to our first lesson that there is no perfect relief sys- 
tem; namely, that neither is there a perfect public-works 
system. Regardless of the boldness of its conception and exe- 
cution, the best program of public employment is full of 
holes which, unless stopped by supplemental and interim di- 
rect relief, allow the destitute unemployed to fall through 
to their undoing. 

Who will hold the net under the new works’ program to 
catch these unfortunates who are bound to slip through the 
gaps? Who but the federal government has the strength to 
hold it? 

In his message of January 4, the President said, “This 
group was the victim of a nation-wide depression caused by 
conditions which were not local but national. The federal 
government is the only governmental agency with sufficient 
power and credit to meet this situation. We have assumed 
this task and we shall not shrink from it in the future.” But 
his program seems to take it for granted that this challenge 
will be fully met by providing three and one-half million 
jobs to those now on relief. It assumes that these jobs, coupled 
with an equal number in private industry (which may or 
may not result from an anticipated stimulation of the ma- 
terials’ and consumers’ goods markets) will furnish full covy- 
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erage to all employable persons who may need assistance. 
The ‘‘unemployables” are to be handed back to the states, 
localities and private agencies for care, with certain federal 
supplementation through pending economic security measures. 

Is it safe for the government to assume that this simple 
plan is going to meet the whole situation? [If it fails in any 
respect, where does it leave the problem of unmet need ? 

The program is an attempt to make federal aid jibe with 
the traditional American notion that direct relief should be a 
local responsibility. It is a concession to the growing pressure, 
coming now from the middle classes rather than the posses- 
sors of large wealth, that the “dole” must go. However futile 
it may be to quarrel with this American attitude, realism de- 
mands that we should not attempt the impossible in order to 
preserve a tradition. It is the abruptness of the present pro- 
posal that causes alarm. There are many ways of effecting a 
gradual and partial decentralization of federal relief, some 
of which have been successfully put into effect by the FERA 
during the past year. Other ways will undoubtedly suggest 
themselves as recovery progresses and the volume of unem- 
ployment decreases. But a glance at current business indices 
or reference to the latest estimates of unemployment should 
convince us that we are not yet ready to scrap all that we 
have found it necessary to build up in our present unemploy- 
ment-relief system. Nor, in the judgment of most observers, 
is it likely that we shall be ready for some years to come. 


ite is disturbing that, just at the time when the public was 
becoming aware of the implications of the relief problem 
and was turning with open mind to the support of a broad 
program of social security, the federal government should pre- 
sent an over-simplified picture of the road that lies ahead. It 
is doubly disturbing because this picture squares with what 
the public would like to believe. The average man subscribes 
to the doctrine that the government should be taken out of 
the relief business where, he is readily convinced, the govern- 
ment does not belong. The impression that this can be done 
serves only to make it more difficult to work out adjustments 
needed between the national, state and local relief jurisdic- 
tions if these are to be properly organized for the long pull. 
For some time social workers have been saying that the 
gains made through the participation of the federal govern- 
ment in the federal-state-local relief partnership should be 
preserved by a continuance of the partnership, on modified 
terms, far into the future. They have envisaged a new and 
American system of public assistance in which local adminis- 
tration of relief would be coupled with aid and supervision 
from federal and state sources. The set-up, as they have con- 
ceived it, would be broad and flexible; fitted to the local 
community’s needs and geared in with local controls, but 
linked together at the top by federal supervision and rein- 
forced by federal grants-in-aid. This would mean only the 
perpetuation of all that is best in the present “emergency” 
relief system and would not preclude other attacks on the 
problem such as those contemplated in the proposals for un- 
employment insurance, old-age pensions and public works. 
Such an integration of general public-relief services would 
constitute a broad line of defense behind category relief, in- 
surance and fluctuating employment on such public projects 
as could be devised and financed. It would be national in 
scope and policy, yet local in administrative application. It 
would supplant township ‘“‘pauper relief,” that blot on the 
public-welfare shield, with modern public assistance given 
through county or district units operating under the watch- 
ful eyes of the state and federal governments. Insofar as these 
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units would be called upon to meet needs arising from unem- 
ployment, they would be discharging that part of the obliga- 
tion which the federal government has accepted and which it 
cannot hope to discharge through public works’ alone. With- 
out some such organizational relationship, the whole present 
relief structure will fall apart and the states and their sub- 
divisions will be left to pick up the fragments as best they 
may. Since the states are being charged only with the task of 
providing for the unemployables, the prospect of their giving 
adequate aid to disappointed applicants for public work is 
slim indeed. ; 

That there will be many such applicants who, in the pro- 
cess of seeking one of the new works’ program jobs, will pass 
all the tests of need, fail to be employed and inevitably land 
on the doorstep of relief, would seem to be a foregone con- 
clusion. What does the government propose should be done 
with them? If it goes out of the relief business, who will pro- 
vide the equivalent of the aid which is now available through 
the emergency program? No one knows how many hundreds 
of thousands of families are just outside the relief pool at the 
present time, ready to be drawn into it by the slightest dis- 
turbance at the shore line. Does the administration think 
that it can drain off this pool by wholesale transfer to the 
government payroll without causing an in-rush of new cases? 
In setting up the CWA program of last winter, this danger 
was recognized and half the jobs were turned over to the. 
National Reemployment Service to fill from the non-relief 
rolls. An opposite course is to be taken at this time; only 
those on relief are to get jobs. It would seem that this policy, 
in itself, would be enough to thwart the hope of the admin- 
istration that it could withdraw from the relief business at 
any early date. 

We are assured that there will be a gradual “tapering off” 
of the FERA load and an “orderly liquidation” of present 
relief activities. A fund of $880 million is being set up to 
finance this transitional period, enough to carry on the FERA 
program as we have known it to mid-summer. By that time it 
is hoped to have the work program under way. Fortunately 
for the peace of mind of all. who are concerned over this 
situation, the act appropriating the $4 billion for this exten- 


Try this on your imagination. Take hold of the 
FERA in Washington, and pull it out by the roots. Feel 
the tug on all those states, counties, parishes, town- 
ships. Watch the tear and strain as the new strands 
loosen and are withdrawn. What have you left? Can 
it hold up the burden that will be dumped on it? Can 
it even hold up its own ‘““Unemployables” ? 

Now some people are saying that local communities 
should begin, and begin at once, to re-assume their re- 
sponsibilities; that federal control is smothering local 
initiative; that this business of helping the helpless should 
be a neighborly, family affair; that bureaucracy is dan- 
gerous. They may be right. Otherwise folks are say- 
ing that the federal government must stay in this part- 
nership, because a strong, central authority is the only 
thing that can clean up the mess and that a withdrawal 
of the federal government means going back to poor 
masters and poor-law overseers. But almost anybody, 
we think, will agree that we’ve learned at least three 
things from this depression: local communities and states 
alike had no adequate laws or machinery with which to 
meet it; some kind of adequacy and uniformity is possi- 
ble, even in forty-eight states; the care of dependent 1 


Americans is every American’s job. 
—The News Letter, Chicago Council of Social Agencies. 
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sion of work opportunities does not bind the President to 
carry out his present determination to give work and nothing 
else. Its liberal terms allow him to “promote the general 
welfare by providing relief from the hardships attributable 
to widespread unemployment and conditions resulting there- 
from” which clause is, presumably, broad enough to justify 
an indefinite extension of the period of “orderly liquidation,” 
should the need arise. This offers a hope that complete dis- 
continuance of federal participation in direct relief may even- 
tually be averted and that the government may be persuaded 
that its continued partnership with the states is something to 


be desired rather than avoided. 


re 


gk HE Governor’s Commission on Unemployment Relief in 

New York State said, in its report of January 21, “There 
is a real question as to the ability of the proposed federal pro- 
gram to absorb all employable persons now on the relief 
rolls. It seems to us vitally necessary for the federal govern- 
ment to continue its participation in the existing relief pro- 
gram as at present.” A like opinion has been voiced in other 
states. From many localities has come the protest that even 
the “unemployable” load is too heavy for them to carry, and 
a number of cities have asked, ““Where and how is this line 
between the employable and the unemployable to be drawn? 

Perhaps no one in administration circles seriously antici- 
pates a full application of the new policy. It may be that its 
announcement was intended only to jar laggard states into 
greater action in their own behalf and that reasonable pro- 
gress in this direction is all that is hoped for. Whether this 
is the case or not, it would seem that the country would much 
prefer to know just where it stands with this intricate prob- 
lem rather than to be pepped up now and disillusioned later. 
It would, we believe, having learned from the CWA experi- 
ence, give its intelligent support to a policy that promised 
less of spectacular action and more of dogged persistence 
along familiar lines. 

As to the content of the work plan itself, little is known 
definitely as this is written, except that it will follow the 
seven basic principles set forth by the President in his mes- 
sage of January 4. These are: (1) the projects must be use- 
ful and of a permanent nature; (2) wages are to be less 
than those paid in private employments; (3) projects using 
as large a proportion as possible of direct labor are to be fa- 
vored; (4) preference is to be given to self-liquidating pro- 
jects; (5) competition of projects with private enterprise is 
to be avoided; (6) the work is to be chosen so that it may be 
tapered off as recovery progresses; and (7) projects will be 
located where they will serve the greatest unemployment 
needs as shown by the present relief rolls. The broad program 
recently submitted by the National Resources Board is to be 
used freely for guidance in the selection of projects. The 
work bill, as introduced into the House on January 21, indi- 
cated that the program would be built largely around slum 
clearance, rural housing, rural electrification, reforestation, 
soil erosion control, blighted area and submarginal land 
reclamation, improvement of existing road systems and con- 
struction of national highways, grade-crossing elimination, 
Civilian Conservation Corps work, “and other useful federal 
or non-federal work.” 

It is, of course, thrilling to contemplate all the worth- 
while social results that should accrue from such an aggres- 
sive attack on conditions which make our national standard 
of living lower than it need be; and the mere thought of 
three and one-half million men dint on these projects is 
iring. But it should be remembered that over two million 
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We have here a human as well as an economic prob- 
lem. When humane considerations are concerned, 
Americans give them preference. The lessons of his- 
tory, confirmed by the evidence immediately before me, 
show conclusively that continued dependence upon relief 
induces a spiritual and moral disintegration fundamen- 
tally destructive to the national fiber. To dole out re- 
lief in this way is to administer a narcotic, a subtle de- 
stroyer of the human spirit. It is inimical to the dic- 
tates of sound policy. It is in violation of the traditions 
of America. Work must be found for able-bodied but 
destitute workers, I am not willing that the vitality of 
our people be further sapped by the giving of cash, of 
market baskets, of a few hours of weekly work cutting 
grass, raking leaves or picking up papers in the public 
parks. We must preserve not only the bodies of the un- 
employed from destitution but also their self-respect, 
their self-reliance and courage and determination. 


—FPresident Roosevelt, January 4, 1935. 


of these persons are already working on relief projects under 
the old FERA plan and that less than a million and one-half 
jobs are therefore being created. The new plan will, however, 
allow a freer purchase of materials, thereby improving the 
quality of the projects from an engineering point of view; 
and will presumably bring about some increase in earnings to 


those who are now rewarded on a “budgetary deficiency” 
basis. How much this increase will be no one can say with 
assurance at the moment although Congress has received an 
intimation that it will result in an average wage of not more 
than $50 a month. The President’s conviction that the wage 
rates must be kept below those prevailing in the private labor 
market is apparently going to be translated into a scale of 
subsistence earnings which, friends of labor are quick to 
point out, will eventually have profound effects upon the 
private wage scales of the nation. 

Many of the features incorporated in the new works’ pro- 
posal have drawn criticism from those who feel, either as 
conservatives or as liberals, that the plan is an unsatisfactory 
compromise of many conflicting principles. To the “let’s- 
spend-our-way-back-to-prosperity” school, it does not con- 
template a large enough expenditure, while to the budget- 
balancers, the amount asked for is appalling. Business does 
not like it because it costs more than direct relief, labor be- 
cause of the lew wage provision. Congress, at the moment 
this is being written, feels rebellious because it is being asked 
to forego the privileges of pork-barrel distribution of the 
fund. Critics are asking how the unemployed of the large 
cities are to be put to work out in the great open spaces where 
many of the larger conservation projects are to be prosecuted. 
Contractors are wondering whether the ‘no competition 
with private enterprise” clause is to throw the greater part 
of the work their way or whether they will see new nation- 
wide federal works’ authorities set up for the direct federal 
employment of the workers. Everyone is speculating as to 
who will head up the show at Washington, a question that 
will in all probability be answered before this is read. 

Social workers, we believe, are gratified to know that 
the present work-relief program is to be improved and ex- 
tended, but they deplore the price that is being asked for 
this progress. Can they rally enough support during the 
“tapering off” period to persuade the federal government not 
to quit this business of relief after all? 


Fifteen Weeks 


By PAUL 


the process of enacting a country-wide system of un- 

employment insurance. What we are doing falls far 
short of that and will unless the Wagner-Lewis bill is recast. 
In his special message on the conservation of our natural re- 
sources, in support of the $4,880,000,000 work-relief bill, 
President Roosevelt wrote on January 25: “Only through 
the growth of thought and action in terms of national eco- 
nomics can we best serve individual lives in individual locali- 
ties.” He was linking the need for employment with the 
need for national planning of our foothold on the North 
American continent, our stewardship of land and water, 
forests, topsoil, water tables, minerals; and envisaged annual 
appropriations of half a billion dollars each year for their ra- 
tional development. “The future of every American family 
everywhere,” he added, “will be affected by the action we 
.take.” 


, \ HE average American probably feels that we are in 


oT HE principle the President laid down applies with more 

immediate force to the companion measure, the Econom- 
ic Security (Wagner-Lewis) Act, based on the report of the 
President’s Committee on Economic Security of which Secre- 
tary Perkins is chairman. It applies to the foothold of Ameri- 
cans divorced from the soil and dependent on wages; to the 
conservation of the livelihood of men, women and children 
against the vicissitudes of old age and sickness, and the newer 
modern devastating hazard of broken work. It gives us a 
yardstick to measure the unemployment-compensation provi- 
sions of the Economic Security Act—a yardstick which those 
close-in tohuman needs can apply in finding their way through 
the involved text of the omnibus bill, and through the discus- 
sions in Congress. What, in the name of national economics, 
are the standards of protection set in the federal bill that will 
work down to individual lives in individual localities? 

Now, it has been the distinction of the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration that it broke precedent and assumed a national re- 
sponsibility toward unemployment. With cities, counties, 
states at the end of their tether, the New Deal cast off old 
inhibitions and put resources, organization and leadership be- 
hind localities in struggling with situations due not to indi- 
vidual or local ineptitude but to a general cave-in of our 
industrial civilization. ‘The same procedure is projected in 
several of the titles of the Economic Security Act. As part 
of long-run planning, there are provisions for systematic na- 
tional initiative and grants-in-aid with respect to the health 
activities of the states, caught so seriously by the depression 
as to endanger the public safety; with respect to child health, 
dependent children and crippled children on the one hand, 
and old-age pensions on the other, thus bringing organized 
aid to groups at both ends of the age scale, who are the most 
defenseless victims of economic insecurity, and who at present 
make up a heavy charge on our relief rolls. This federal aid 
will bring new backing to the states when federal responsi- 
bility for relief is contracted and meanwhile it will give us 
national leverage fer raising standards in these important 
fields. 

_. The one exception has to do with the greatest hazard of 
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and Insecurity 


KELLOGG 


all—unemployment. ‘There the federal-aid procedure is not 
applied, and few standards are set. It is a violent breach of 
the principle of national responsibility toward unemployment 
which the Roosevelt administration has stood for. This is 
not to disparage the constructive features of the unemploy- 
ment-compensation plan, but to point out its shortcomings in 
protecting individual families everywhere. Here, as never 
before, we have a President and Cabinet, with a Congress re- 
sponsive to his lead, committed to a nation-wide scheme. 
Here we have a bill which by providing a federal tax on all 
payrolls cuts the knot of interstate competition which has pre- 
vented action, state by state, for twenty years. More, an in- 
centive for the states to act, so that they may share, through 
off-set credits, in the funds thus raised; an incentive for em- 
ployers to reduce their taxes by stabilizing their own employ- 
ment to the general good. The measure will give a shove to 
our belated development of employment services by making 
it a prerequisite for a state to accept the Wagner-Peyser Act. 
The federal bill throws civil-service rules over unemploy- 
ment-compensation systems set up in the states, and by re- 
serving 10 percent of the tax for administrative purposes will 
give the board set up at Washington a means for passing on 
and shoring up administrative procedures. ‘The national 
framework is flexible enough so that states will be free to set 
up pooled systems with merit rating (as exemplified by the 
Ohio plan) ; or plant reserve systems such as the pioneer Wis- 
consin act which is already accumulating funds. It would 
permit of industry-wide pools within a state. It moreover 
rectifies the outstanding weakness of the Wisconsin plan by 
requiring that, wherever it may be adopted, all plant-reserve 
accounts shall pay in one percent to an underlying state-pool, 
so as to protect workers in establishments whose reserves be- 
come exhausted. ‘These are affirmative characteristics of the 
recommended legislation. 


B UT what of standards. As carried in the press, the text of 
the bill gives several columns to financial provisions, the 
collection of the tax, the offsets to states and employers, the 
safeguarding of the funds in the US Treasury, so that their 
handling can be dovetailed with the credit policies of the gov- 
ernment. But there is only one brief paragraph that could be 
construed as setting and safeguarding benefitt—some few — 
provisions, a gesture to labor, that fend against ineligibility if 
a worker refuses to take a job as strikebreaker, and the like. 
The states must spend the money raised on unemployment — 
benefits, but there does not seem to be any guard against a 
state system so loose that the funds would be dissipated ra- 
pidly and the rank and file of workers left unprotected; any 
guard against a system of benefits so meager as to amount to. 
a fraud on the workers. The weakness lies not so much in 
the possibility of these extremes, as in the failure to set a 
minimum frame of provisions below which no state can go, as 
an earnest that we mean business as a nation in providing 4 
bottom level of security to our people everywhere. 
Such minimum standards, for example, would have to dc 
with the work-record which qualifies for benefit; with provi- 
sions as to part-time employment and the regular work season 
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of industries having recurring periods of slackness; with the 
maximum wages to be covered by the Act and with provisions 
(of first importance to skilled and white-collar workers) that 
they shall be covered up to that maximum should they earn 
more; with the right of workers to review if their discharge 
is alleged to be for misconduct (which would bar them from 
benefit) ; with other simple broad provisions, such as we all 
know in our insurance policies against other risks, on which 
hangs justice or injustice tothe individual participant. Above 
these levels it will be healthy for the states to experiment ; be- 
low them we should not leave the way open to a mutilated 
service to individual lives. 


OST crucial of all are the standards of benefit them- 
selves. Not only are they lacking in the Economic Se- 
curity Act as introduced but the bill itself falls short in the 
tax base provided. The original Wagner-Lewis bill, sanc- 
tioned by the administration last year, provided a 5 percent 
payroll tax on employers, which, entering into the cost of 
goods and services, and in most cases shifted to prices, may be 
considered a tax on consumers. The present bill scales this 
from 5 to 3 percent. The states are left free to distribute the 
resulting revenue as they wish, or to add to it. The revenue 
therefrom is thoroughly inadequate as the foundation of bene- 
fits. In its report, the Committee on Economic Security pre- 
sents actuarial tables which set the maximum standards esti- 
mated as possible on such a base. These are: first, after a 
worker is laid off, a 4 weeks’ waiting-period without benefit ; 
then 15 weeks’ benefits of 50 percent of normal wages (but 
in no case more than $15) ; thereafter, except for long-time 
employes, nothing. 

First as to the amount. Take a worker who normally earns 
$3 a day. The total benefit would be $135, which spread over 
the first 19 weeks of unemployment would average roughly 
$7 a week. Compare this with home-relief standards—our 
present basic protection against crisis unemployment. In New 
York the average monthly home-relief payment is $38. In 
other parts of the country it is less; but readers of The Sur- 
vey can measure the compensation benefit proposed against 
local standards. It merely matches the national average for 
home and work relief benefit—$28. We are told it is good 
sense to begin in a small way, but it is better sense to begin 
in a right way. All the more so when we are not laying down 
a plan for today or tomorrow, but something two or three 
years off so far as benefits go, hedged about with reservations 
that make it depend first upon the adjusted index of indus- 
trial production and next, upon the accumulation of reserves. 

‘The simplest test of coverage is the length of time for which 
benefits run, compared with the length of time experience 
shows men and women seek work before they can find it. 
Members of the technical staff of the Committee on Eco- 
nomic Security drew up calculations on this point from dura- 
tion tables for 1922-33 prepared by the Committee’s actuaries 
as a basis for projecting the system of unemployment com- 
pensation. These went to show that even in “good times” 54 
percent of the unemployed wage earners would fall outside 
the benefit period provided by a 3 percent base; 26 percent 

_ because they would fall in the prolonged waiting-period, and 

28 percent because they would have been out of a job for 

more than 19 weeks. In “bad times” the proportion who 

would fall outside the benefit period would be 80 percent. 

_ These statistical estimates, with their known limitations, 
an be brought down to everyday realities by reference to the 
sults of a field survey carried out in 1928 for the Senate 
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a study of 750 workers let go the twelve months preceding 
from twenty groups of industries in Chicago, Baltimore and 
Worcester, Mass. It was directed by Isador Lubin, now 
chief of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the US Depart- 
ment of Labor. With prosperity at its height, 42 percent of 
those who had secured jobs, and 55 percent of those who 
had not at the time they were interviewed, were unemployed 
for more than from four to five months, exhausting their 
protection had the proposed system been in operation. 

The Committee on Economic Security recommends that a 
program of employment assurance be laid down to supple- 
ment the program of unemployment compensation. It is pro- 
posed that an employe, 

. .after he has exhausted his contractuarial rights [to cash 

benefits,] be certified to the authorities in charge of the federal 
work program as entitled to a work benefit . . . to employment 
on any available public-employment project without a means 
test, but with the proviso that he must be dependent upon his 
own earnings, and that not more than one member of any family 
or household will be given public employment. 
This is in line with the dynamic approach of the President 
toward joblessness and stripped of the latter reservations 
might well be applied to workers within the benefit period— 
putting public employment alongside private employment as 
the test of willingness to work. I fail, however, to discover 
provision for work for such eligibles in the Wagner-Lewis 
bill and there is no clue as to how this is to be tied in with 
the various state experimental schemes of unemployment 
compensation. Our experience with civil works and work 
relief does not give any certainty that such work will be 
available where it is needed and at the time it is needed. In 
such case the worker who qualifies under the new system and 
whose savings are exhausted, would find himself thrown upon 
public relief at the end of his fifteen weeks coverage. 


OV etait is needed is an extension of the compensation 

period to a length that at least will cover the bulk of 
current unemployment in normal times, with national stand- 
ards and adequate minimum and maximum benefits. The 
Committee’s actuarial tables show that on a 5 percent tax 
base the waiting-period can be cut down to two weeks and the 
benefit period raised to thirty. This would approximate the 
standard unemployment insurance of the British system, 
which begins after one week’s waiting-period and runs for 
twenty-six—with extended benefits of which we have no 
counterpart. 

So long as an American waiting-period is left at four weeks 
there is no just basis for calling on employes to contribute, for 
they will be bearing the entire wage loss of short-term unem- 
ployment. There is justification for the 3 percent payroll tax 
on employers; there would be justification for lifting it to the 
5 percent rate of the original Wagner-Lewis bill as it, is a 
tax that may much of it be shifted onto consumers. Yet as 
such it is subject to all the criticisms leveled at other sales 
taxes; and to the additional one that it may provoke mechani- 
zation and so increase the unemployment it is intended to 
mitigate. A better case can be made for matching the 3 per- 
cent payroll tax with a 2 percent contribution from the fed- 
eral treasury. Then all of us, according to our ability to pay, 
whether we draw incomes from salaries, from bonds, from 
real estate or dividends, would be sharing “in meeting the 
cost of that security and stability in our economic life on 
which all of us depend.” Then the President’s yardstick— 
and only then—would be met in providing in normal times, 
for the hazard of unemployment. 


But the Children Are Earning 


By GERTRUDE SPRINGER 


WO hours of music had 

lifted Miss Bailey into 

blissful forgetfulness of 
the hard facts of life. But as 
she went out of the concert hall 
into the winter night reality 
descended on her. 

“Pencil, lady, buy a pencil 
and help the unemployed.” He 
wasn’t more than ten, with a 
cheerful voice and gamin smile. 
His plaid lumber-jacket was 
strangely familiar. Four dozen 
of them Miss Bailey had re- 
quisitioned from the clothing 
bureau. As sure as she stood 
there this was one of “our” 
children, and, impulse to the 
contrary, she supposed she had 
to do something about it. “Just 
a social worker’s night out,” 
she told herself. 

The boy, as wary as a rab- 
bit when she introduced herself as from “the relief,” mut- 
tered something about, ... ‘““You can’t put the cops on me.” 
She didn’t get his name, she didn’t even try. But presently he 
walked along with her to the street-car, and agreed that it 
was pretty cold, and that it looked like snow. When she gave 
him her card and invited him to come to see her after school, 
she hadn’t the least idea that she’d ever see him again. 

Three days later, just at closing time a skeptical-faced sec- 
retary put her head in the door. ““There’s a kid out here who 
says you told him to come. He won’t give his name. Shall I 
get rid of him?” Miss Bailey, with a dozen things to be done 
before dinner, wished to goodness she had let sleeping dogs 
.lie,—and had him in. He was curious but it took a good while 
to get him to talk. He knew all about the relief, what day 
the “grocery-order lady” came, and how long it took to get 
shoes and everything. The trouble was with his mother. She 
wouldn’t give him money for movies and she had a fit when 
he asked her for roller-skates though he was the fastest roller- 
skater in the block. She’d told him to go and find out how 
hard it was to get money. She bawled him out when he came 
in late—if she caught him. Sure he went to school, but the 
teacher bawled him out too, ‘Gosh, one day when I went to 
sleep in the arithmetic!” But business was pretty fair. The 
night of the snowstorm he made eighty-five cents but nights 
when the cops chased him he didn’t make a nickel. He was 
saving for the roller-skates, but what with movies and hot- 
dogs and everything. ... 

Before he left Miss Bailey had his name and he had her 
promise not to tell his mother about his visit. 

“And now what?” she asked herself as she jotted a memo 
for next morning. “They’re Miss Tucker’s case. She can see 
his teacher and she'll find out that he’s dull and droopy in 
school. She may—and she may not—be able to persuade the 
mother that the boy must have more regular sleep if he is to 
get along in school, and that running the streets at night at 


and hot dogs? 


desperately needed? 


Miss Bailey Says.... 


We have to park our principles some- 
times in the face of the realities of family 
situations where the only cash is what 
children earn. What can a worker do, 
for instance, about: 


A ten-year-old boy who peddles pencils down- 
town at night to get money for movies, roller-skates 


A family that bare-facedly lies about the ages of 
children too young to work but whose earnings are 


A boy of seventeen, oldest of a turbulent flock, 
who gets his first job, and a pretty good one, and 
leaves home to live on his own? 

A docile girl of eighteen, oldest of six and only 
one working, who gives her father, for family pur- 
poses, every penny of her meager weekly wage? 


his age is dangerous business. 
She may be able to find a set- 
tlement or boy’s club where the 
child will find what he wants, 
And of course there’s the law, 
there are ways to stop it. But 
apparently he is in no imme- 
diate danger and sharp conflict 
with the law at this stage 
might do him more harm than 
good. Surely if we can avoid 
that and make his parents more 
responsible toward him, it will 
be better for him in the long 
run. But of course what the 
child wants are the things it 
takes money to buy. The parents 
have no money and the child 
has found out how to get it for 
himself. I know he should not 
be peddling on the streets at 
night or any other time. To 
permit him to do it is contrary 
to every principle I own. Yet, I can see his side of it too, and 
I know if we stop him by strong-arm methods we may be 
good and sorry. And to think that not more than twenty cents 
a week is at stake, yet there’s so little we can do about it. 


; 
HAs children, relief workers report, are a growing 
problem with their families, occasioning not only conflict 
within the family but conflict in the worker herself with her 
principles at swords points with hard reality. When the re- | 
lief system dooms a family to grocery-order subsistence for 
months on end, when the adults can bring in no cash and a 
child can, it is not easy for the worker to see her duty clear. 
“T’ve been a child-laborite all my life and I still am,” 
says a supervisor in a small industrial city, “But in the face 
of some of these situations I’ve had to shut my eyes and park 
my principles. We have a case right now that I hope won’t be 
held against me in Heaven. There are two children working, 
well grown and husky both of them, and bringing in enough 
so that we only supplement with a small grocery order. We 
suspected the children were under age but everyone con- 
cerned denied it stoutly. Then one day when ages were not 
under discussion the mother made the mistake of showing the 
visitor the family Bible with all the birth dates carefully 
entered. The record showed both children under legal age for 
working papers,—but the mother said the record was wrong. 
“Now if we had been conscientious we would have checked 
with the school records and called in the attendance officer, 
But we haven’t. We have made sure that the children’s work- 
ing conditions are tolerable, that they have a little share of 
their earnings for their personal use and we’ve shut our eyes” 
to the principle involved. For this particular family—not all | 
families mind you—it seems better to maintain the status 
quo in which the family has a considerable independence of 
action, than to upset the apple-cart and throw them 100 
percent on relief with all the demoralization and resentment 
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that that would involve. And if that’s treason make the . . . 

The problems raised by under-age earning children are, 
however, comparatively infrequent compared with those 
raised by children of proper age whose earnings are absorbed 
by the family necessity. In the beginning of the present situa- 
tion workers were often troubled by boys and girls who as- 
sumed too much responsibility for their families, and denied 
themselves the normal and necessary expressions of youth. 
But now, they say, there is another temper abroad in the land, 
a new concept of individual responsibility that causes many 
young people to refuse to shoulder burdens. 

“Every relief worker who read Coral Brooke’s Youth En- 

gulfed in the January Survey knows a dozen Johns and 
Aprils,” writes the director of a relief bureau in a western 
city, “Young people who say, in effect, ‘I didn’t make this 
mess and I won’t carry the load. I’ve got my own life to 
live.’ Sometimes a boy just ups and leaves home and refuses 
to talk about it. All we can do then is not to quarrel with 
him, to try to explain him to the family and to keep the door 
open for him should he want to come back. Sometimes we find 
at the bottom of his discontent perfectly reasonable complaints 
which can be straightened out. The average youngster under 
twenty will, we find, return home and carry his share of the 
load if he has any hope at all that the home can hold the 
security and freedom that he wants. 
“We had a case last fall that I’m afraid was too good to be 
typical, but anyway we like to talk about it. His name was 
Henry. He was just past seventeen and the oldest of eight. 
Shortly after his father died a year or so ago the family came 
on relief. The mother was a good manager and they got 
along pretty well. When Henry got a job at $80 a month 
she was in the seventh heaven, sure that they could soon go 
off relief entirely, As it was we budgeted the $80, allowing, 
as is our policy, $12 a month to Henry for lunches, car fares 
and clothes, and adjusting the family allowance accordingly. 
The next thing we heard was that Henry had gone to live 
with a boy friend on the west side. 

“Tt was three weeks before the case worker could get him 
to meet her for lunch and it took three lunches before he 
talked. He’d had to share his bedroom at home with two 
younger brothers who wore his neckties and smoked his 
cigarettes and never let him alone. He didn’t like the old 
neighborhood. His friends lived on the west side and he 
knew a man there who would teach him boxing. Most of all 
he wanted to live with his chum who didn’t wear his things. 
No, he didn’t have anything against his mother, she was all 
right and had had a tough break. Maybe he’d go to see her 
but he wouldn’t go back to live. 

“A month later Henry phoned. He’d seen a house on the 
west side that was for rent very cheap. What would we think 
if he took it for Ma and the kids. He could swing the rent, 
and pay a little board and if the relief would go on help- 
ing. . . .We told him it sounded like a good idea, but that it 
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would work only if his mother and the other children liked it. 

“We didn’t hear any more for two weeks. Then a very 
proud mother came into tell us that ‘my boy Henry’ had 
moved the flock into a ‘swell house with a bathroom’, that 
he was paying board and that they could manage with less 
relief. The case worker went home with her and saw all the 
house except Henry’s room which was firmly locked. In the 
basement was a punching-bag. ‘And you should see the boys 
that come here at night. Such good times they have.’ When 
we figured out the budget we found that with the rent and 
his board paid Henry had left himself just $14 a month, only 
$2 more than the original allowance. 


(AST OUSH the live-my-own-life youngster is often ex- 

tremely trying to the relief workers the more thoughtful 
among them see his independence as a healthier symptom than 
complete docility. The young person who without protest 
gives every cent he makes to his family presents symptoms of 
delayed maturity and poverty of spirit that hold poor augury 
for his future as a human being. 

“We have a girl now that one of our case workers, who 
knows her mental hygiene, is all worked up over,” says a 
supervisor in an eastern city. “‘She’s just too noble. 

“We have a general policy on exemptions from earnings 
before budgeting begins. If an unmarried child is the wage 
earner and the pay is less than $10 a week we deduct twenty 
cents a day for lunches, whether bought or carried, car fare 
as needed, and $1.50 for clothing and incidentals. The rest is 
figured as family income. If the pay is more than $10 a week 
one third is left free to the earner and the rest is budgeted. 
But this girl Eva doesn’t accept anything as her right. She 
turns over her pay envelop intact to her father with a con- 
scious virtue that makes you want to slap her. She’s eighteen, 
the oldest of six and makes $11 a week. She’s entitled to $2.75 
of that to spend on herself. But she walks two miles to work, 
carries for lunch such scraps as she picks up and wears every- 
body’s left overs. I'll bet she hasn’t had a whole pair of stock- 
ings for six months. She’s the little, unattractive one in a big, 
handsome, selfish family who give her no consideration what- 
ever. Of course the reason for her attitude is plain—she wants 
the approval of her family and gives them everything in an 
effort to gain it. And she has no chance at all. 

“That case worker is simply losing sleep over Eva. She’s 
been over and over the budget with the family and with Eva. 
She’s passed out sound doctrine on personality development 
and pointed out horrible examples of its lack. Everybody 
agrees with her, but nothing happens. She proposed at one 
stage that Eva live with a cousin, pay board and send money 
home. But not Eva. Maybe a good two-fisted suitor would 
bring Eva to,—or perhaps if she lost her job. But Eva has 
nothing to lose but her chains—and she loves them.” 

In dealing with family situations created by earning chil- 
dren the best rule, workers agree, is one with the general 
characteristics of an accordion. Rigidity, with no leeway for 
varying personalities, will bring creeping paralysis to. any 
cooperative working relationship with the family. “Earning 
children should always be consulted in making plans with a 
family,” they say. “Often their attitude may become the con- 
trolling factor in decisions. It should never be disregarded. 
We are pretty inconsistent about this whole business of shift- 
ing family responsibility onto girls and boys and of putting 
pressure on the filial relationship. If we'll take time to ex- 
amine some of our procedures in the light of what we know 
about personality development we'll see them as almost cal- 
culated to destroy rather than to conserve values.” 


Toward Security in Health 


By GRACE ABBOTT 


Former Chief, US Children’s Bureau; Member, Advisory Council of the Committee on Economic Security 


ORK and health are, President Roosevelt has 
W found, the two essentials for security for the 
workers. The program which he submitted to Con- 
gress on January 17 can, as he recognized, guarantee neither. 
His measures should be considered not as insuring “security”, 
the quest for which must necessarily continue through the 
years, but as providing progress “toward security”. Beyond 
the specific benefits of the measures he recommends, it is of 
great importance that, for the first time, security has been 
made a goal in national legislation. 

For health, the immediate problem is to make available 
what science now offers us for the prevention and treatment 
of disease, and at the same time to extend the boundaries 
of.our knowledge. In ensuring medical care the first barriers 
are not yet overcome. A medical committee is at work at- 
tempting to reconcile differences of opinion as to how good 
medical care can be made available to those to whom it now 
is not accessible. It has a choice of two general patterns—the 
English and Continental policy of compulsory, contributory 
health insurance with limited medical care and cash benefits 
to the workers for loss of time, or national assistance in the 
provision of medical care by the states out of tax funds 
after the method used in the treatment of tuberculosis. 

For the immediate present the President outlines a way to 
proceed by means of federal grants-in-aid to assist the states 
in providing corrective treatment for crippled children and 
in limited experiments in a few rural areas with a maternal- 
nursing and maternal-care program, More important, he has 
recommended a system of national grants-in-aid to help in 
the prevention of sickness, and in promoting the physical 
well-being of both children and adults. 

The Public Health Committee, composed of specialists in 
that field, recommended grants-in-aid to the states for general 
public-health services and also for the specialized field of 
maternal and infant care, and in increased appropriations for 
personnel for both the Public Health Service and the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. These recommendations have passed the scru- 
tiny of the Advisory Council, the Cabinet Committee, and 
the President, and are now before Congress. 

In the general public-health field grants-in-aid are needed 
(1) to develop, especially in rural areas, local county or dis- 
trict health organizations with the necessary professional per- 
sonnel, and (2) to strengthen the state departments of health 
so that they will function more adequately in the perform- 
ance of the services which the states must, themselves, under- 
take to render, and in giving the assistance and leadership 
to the local units which is greatly needed. In many areas, 
sometimes metropolitan, but more often small urban or rural 
communities, water and milk supplies are not yet adequately 
safeguarded; sewage disposal is dangerously primitive; 
streams are polluted and sometimes used for irrigation; the 
spread of communicable diseases is not controlled, and health 
education is sadly neglected. These are matters of national 
as well as local concern. They affect directly the problems 
of sickness, unemployment, and dependency. They obviously 
belong in a security program. 

In addition to the protection of the general health of the 
population, a special program for promoting the optimum 
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growth and development of children is now universally 
recognized as necessary. Children are not pocket editions of 
adults, needing only the protection against disease that the 
adult feeds It is unnecessary to point out that simple fact 
to anyone who has a baby in his home. But it has often been 
ignored by health administrators. Specialized care for chil- 
dren must begin in the prenatal period and ends only with 
graduation into adult life. 

Protection of mothers in childbirth is a fundamental child- 
welfare measure. Adequate maternal care often decides 
whether the baby survives the first month of life, while the 
loss of the mother is in most cases irreplacable. In 1933 more 
than twelve thousand women died from causes assigned to 
pregnancy and childbirth. The number is smaller than ten 
years ago principally because the number of births was 
smaller; the deathrate from puerperal causes has declined 
very little. Sixty-two deaths per 10,000 live births was the 
rate for the United States in 1933, but behind that rate one 
finds the very much smaller one of 44 in Minnesota, and the 
very high rates of 115 in Georgia, 84 in Louisiana, 82 in 
Nevada, 80 in South Carolina, and 77 in Texas. Even our 
lowest state and local rates are high when compared with 
the rates of well-supervised out-patient services of clinics and 
hospitals. They are high when compared with a maternal 
deathrate of 25 in Japan, of 26 in Norway, and of 27 in 
Sweden. Pregnancy is not a disease. Lowering the deathrate 
of women in childbirth to an irreducible minimum is neces- 
sary for the social and economic security of the home. An 
educational program for doctors, nurses, and laity is recom- 
mended by specialists in this field; and experiments in pro- 
viding nursing and consultation services for rural areas is 
greatly needed. 


N reducing the infant-mortality rate, we have done better, 
though in 1933 there still were more than 120,000 babies 
who died during their first year of life—73,000 during the 
first month of life. Deaths under one year of age constitute 
9 percent of the total deaths in the United States—those 
under one month of age approximately 5 percent. In addi- 
tion, 77,059 stillbirths were registered during 1933. 
Although our infant deathrate has been reduced on an _ 
average of 2.7 percent per year in the Birth Registration 
Area which has remained constant since 1921, there is still 
much to be done. The greatest reductions have been made 
in cities. Since 1929 the urban infant deathrate in the United 
States Registration Area has been lower than the rural rate. 
It should be safer to be a baby in the country than in the 
city. In the last twenty years public and private health agen- 
cies have done much to reduce the hazards of crowded city 
life for the baby. The problems of the health of the city 
child are not solved. Far from it. But as a nation we also 
must take note of our failure to make equal progress in the — 
protection of the country child. 
The United States infant deathrate was 58 in both 1933 
and 1932—the lowest in our history, but like the maternal 
rate, this average conceals not only what amounts to relative 
losses in rural areas, but the very high rates that some states 
still had in 1933, such as Arizona with 111; New Mexico, 
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136; South Carolina, 78. In contrast the state of Washing- 
ton that year reached an all-time low for any state with 39 
infant deaths per 1000 live births. Eight states had rates of 
less than fifty in 1933; all but one were in the Far-West or 
in what Mr. Grundy of Pennsylvania called the “backward” 
states of the corn-belt. New Jersey has led the way among 
the eastern and industrial states to a rate below 50. But we 
have still far to go. In 1933 when the United States rate 
was 58, available information shows the following countries 
had lower rates: Australia, 40; Netherlands, 44; New Zeal- 
and, 31; Sweden, 50; Switzerland, 48. The task ahead of 
us is to reduce the high mortality in all states in the first 
month of life, and to bring up to standard those states in 
which much more needs to be done. 

For this we need better maternal care, an increased knowl- 
edge of the causes of the death of new-born infants, more 
adequate facilities for the care of the new-born—especially 
those born prematurely—and an extension of the educational 
programs for infants and young children by physicians and 
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nurses attached to state and local health departments, as 
well as further control of communicable disease, of milk sup- 
ply and other general health measures. In most states recent 
years have seen sharp reductions in the budgets of state and 
local departments of health, especially in the bureau or divi- 
sion of child health. In 22 of the 39 states which reported 
child-health budgets in 1934, appropriations were at least 
50 percent less that year than in 1929. Federal grants-in-aid, 
especially in rural areas, are needed to renew and increase 
educational facilities of state and local health departments 
essential to continue our past progress in ecigneplarate the 
health and life of children. 

Health in childhood and in adult life is not an impossible 
national goal. Encouragement of further research and com- 
munity organization to make available what now is known 
should go hand in hand. Without it economic security and 
efficient utilization of human resources is in large measure 
impossible. It is a community investment which yields large 
returns to the individual and to society. 


Uncle Sam’s Service 


By LUTHER GULICK 


Oakley Building at 141 Austin Avenue, Chicago, came 

crashing down through seven floors on an otherwise 
normal Wednesday morning. Six persons were crushed to 
death and a number injured. This particular tank had been 
inspected a few days before by a Chicago city inspector. He 
came in with his report forms and official badge, examined 
the tank and its underpinnings, gave it his OK and went his 
way. But behind that badge there was no special knowledge, 
no training for the job—there was just an unemployed malt 
salesman who had been given a “temporary” job at the 
behest of a ward politician. And the tragedy occurred. 

Civil Service? Oh, yes, Chicago has a civil-service system. 
Chicago was one of the proud pioneers. But in common with 
most other American cities, it also has a system of spoils 
politics, and a system of citizen neglect. Chicago is a typical 
American city. 

Under such conditions what does the public get whether 
in Chicago or one of the other of the country’s thousands of 
towns—large and small? It gets mediocre and incompetent 
public service, because on the one hand unsuited and un- 
trained people are handling the public work, and on the 
other, men and women of capacity and character shun the 
public service and look for work elsewhere. 

To study scientifically this whole question of public-service 
personnel in its many ramifications, the Social Science Re- 
search Council appointed, over a year ago a Commission of 
Inquiry on Public Service Personnel, instructed to examine 
the broad problems of public personnel within the United 
's States, to outline a program for future action and to present 
i? its findings and recommendations to the American people. 

} The members of the Commission are: L. D. Coffman, 
president of the University of Minnesota, chairman; Louis 
Brownlow, director, Public Administration Clearing House; 
Ralph Budd, president, Burlington & Quincy Railroad; 
Arthur L. Day, vice-president, Corning Glass Works; 
Charles E. Merriam, chairman, Department of Political 
Science, University of Chicago. 

In the preliminary report recently made public (the full re- 
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Director, Institute of Public Adzministration, Director of Research, Commission of Inquiry on Public Service Personnel 


port, Better Government Personnel, will be published this 
month by Whittlesey House) the Commission says; ‘“Ameri- 
can national, state, and local governments do not at the pres- 
ent time attract to their service their full share of the men 
and women of capacity and character.” 

Making every allowance for the many cases of fine and 
skilled public employes and the good plodding service ren- 
dered in many jurisdictions, we, as a nation, must recognize 
as here stated that government doesn’t get its share of the 
country’s best brains and skill. The brightest, the most ener- 
getic, the ablest individuals don’t go into public service. They 
go into the professions. They go to the great corporations. 
They set up for themselves. They don’t go to the civil-service 
commission and ask for an examination; they don’t even go 
to some ward leader and ask for a job. They don’t want to 
work for the government. 

Why? That’s another question the Commission of Inquiry 
asked in all parts of the United States in the course of taking 
a million words of testimony. A digest of this testimony 
will soon be published. In the meanwhile, they say: 


The spoils system, the use of the public payroll for charity, 
undiscriminating criticism of public employes, and the failure 
to adjust our ideas, our governmental institutions, and our, 
public personnel policies to the social and economic changes since 
the Civil War, are primarily responsible for this condition. 


There is a great deal of meat in that short sentence. It 
harks back to John C. Calhoun, Lord Bryce, George Wil- 
liam Curtis, William Dudley Foulke, and Judge Seabury in 
its reference to “spoils.”’ It rests on Recent Social Trends and 
Beard’s American Leviathan in its reference to the ineffec- 
tiveness of institutions and ideas which are not changed to 
meet changed conditions, And it puts its finger on an entirely 
new point, strangely neglected thus far, “the use of the public 
payroll for charity.” Probably charity on the payroll has 
more to answer for than politics. The failure to recognize 
this has had not a little to do with our failure to make more 
conspicuous progress toward the improvement of government 
personnel in the past generation. 
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Here we are, 125 million people taking care of our most 
pressing common needs through 175,000 autonomous govern- 
mental units which employ three and a quarter million men 
and women to carry on the day-to-day activities of those 
governments. The work is essential; without it our whole 
system of liberty and life would collapse. The work is in- 
creasingly complicated, and subject to sudden change. 

Government requires (a) more and more technicians who 
know the how of modern science, (b) more and more ad- 
ministrators who can make a unified and consistent pattern 
out of a complex of activities, and (c) more and more men 
and women who have protoplasmic minds and characters, 
that is, the innate power of growth, imagination and adapta- 
tion. Yet we tolerate the spoils system. How can we expect 
able technicians to compete under such conditions? 

Two facts—the wide range of human capacity and char- 
acter, and the existence of an unregimented society—have 
deep significance in the personnel problem: outstanding ca- 
_pacity orients itself, not always but certainly in a higher 
ratio than by the laws of chance. At least, outstanding 
capacity can generally eliminate itself from an undesired 
environment. 

Human beings are vastly different in capacity and char- 
acter. Science is beginning to find this out all over again 
after running off the track following its collision with the 
democratic dogma. One of these days we shall begin to have 
“personality spectra” against which we can measure the 
nature and promise of a man through all his essential indi- 
vidual color bands and bars sinister. But we do not have to 
await this day of measured personality to accept the fact of 
differentiation and at least abandon the fallacy of uniformity. 
Men are not ‘‘created equal.” ‘They are created unequal; 
they have different capacities, characteristics and desires and, 
therefore, require different food, different education, differ- 
ent outlets, different work, different surroundings. Happi- 
ness and usefulness for the individual cannot be found, one 
suspects, without at least some recognition of these require- 
ments ‘of individuality. 

Under a free, or shall we say nonregimented, society, we 
give each person enough rope so he can more or less make 
his own individual adjustments eventually (if it is not too 


John Linden Keeps His Shop ~ : 


By H. 8. WHITTMAN and GILES ELDRED 


Small Trades Division, Illinois Emergency Relief Commission 


bering and hair-dressing shop, from which he supported 

his wife and boy. It was not an impressive establish- 
ment, but it was his own. The family lived in the two rooms 
behind the shop. Then came depression and a sharp drop in 
trade. The wife had a spell of sickness; John had to chip in 
on the funeral expenses of a distant relative. Bad luck ac- 
cumulated. The rent of $40 could not be paid first for one 
month, then another and another. Presently it had piled up 
to $316 and John was threatened with an eviction and a 
judgment for the arrears. It meant the loss of his home, his 
livelihood, his whole footing as a self-supporting man. 

In desperation he went to “the relief’? with the hope that 
it would pay his back rent and so permit him to continue in 
business. Freed of that load he believed he could still keep 
his family going. The Illinois Emergency Relief Commission, 
he quickly learned, was not paying back rents, but because of 


J OHN LINDEN had his own business, a one-man bar- 
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late) to suit himself. At least that is the idea, though many 
ropes are far too short. But there has really been great oppor- 
tunity in this country. If you take any group working to- 
gether in any enterprise, you will find that they come there 
over the most devious, diverse, and individual avenues. 

This explains the failure of American government to have 
in its service its full share of men and women of outstanding 
capacity and character. They have been repelled by govern- 
ment employment, they have been attracted to other fields. 
The reason, as already indicated, is not far to seek: the 
opportunities for a respected, absorbing, remunerative career, 
based on capacity and work done, have been little or nil in 
the public service and extensive in private life. 

The cure is thus not hard to specify. We must transform 
the public service to a career basis, that is, we must plan to 
recruit to the public service young men and women, on the 
basis of capacity, and provide for their advancement with 
their growth, to positions of respect and honor. How to effect 
this transformation is another matter. In a later article, the 
changes and devices necessary to bring this about will be 
discussed—a subject which has been given much attention in 
the report of the commission. 

It is enough to say here that first of all we shall have to 
abandon many pet American ideas before we can place the 
public service on a career basis. We shall have to get along 
without spoils to maintain political parties; we shall have to 
find a substitute for the public payroll as support for the : 
poor, the veterans, and the aged (page “‘security”’!); we 
shall have to abandon “home-town jobs for the home-town — 
boys,” and the sacred doctrine of “rotation in office” as : 
applied to appointed administrative personnel. It will be 
hard for many people to admit that the work of government 
is not so simple that it can be discharged by any person of 
average ability, and that any “business man” can step into | 
any administrative post successfully. It is going to be diffi- 
cult to change some of these old ideas. But haven’t we dis- 
covered from experience that government operated without a — 
skilled, high grade, career personnel will continue in its fail- 
ure to carry out its real functions? Or do we have to wait 
till more and more of us are crushed by falling water tanks? 
That inefficient city inspector in Chicago is not unique. 


| 
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the frequent occurrence of predicaments like John Linden’s 
it had developed a department practiced in examining the 
situation of small business men threatened with extinction 
and, should the circumstances warrant, in using relief to keep 
the family going while the business worked out of its crisis. 
An examination of John Linden’s books showed an average 
gross income of $85 for the two preceding months. The 
operating expenses of the shop, including the rent, came to — 
$49, An adjustment of the old debt, a supplementation with 
relief of household expenses until business picked up, would 
keep John Linden a going concern with every prospect that 
within a short time he would be on his feet again. The alter-_ 
native was the complete dependence of him and his family 
for no one knew how long, with inevitable loss of morale 
through enforced idleness. In a three-way conference of the 
landlord, John Linden and the relief worker, it was agreed 
that $60 should be knocked off the back rent, that the rent 
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should be reduced to $35, that current rent and $5 monthly 
on arrears should be a first charge on the income of the shop, 
that John Linden would make to the relief office semi- 
monthly accountings of his cash income and expenditures and 
that the relief office would supply a food order to the extent 
of the budgetary deficiency of earnings applicable to family 
expenses. John Linden’s business has been saved, the landlord 
is getting his money regularly and the cost in relief funds is 
only a fraction of what it would have been had the family 
been permitted to become wholly dependent. 

There are hundreds of small businesses in Chicago—little 
family-operated restaurants, backroom print-shops, hole-in- 
the-wall odds and ends stores—where the small-trades depart- 
ment of the Emergency Relief Commission has been called 
in as the business doctor to examine, diagnose and prescribe. 
The purpose of the department is not to save a poor invest- 
ment, to prop up inefficient management or to subsidize any 
business permanently with public funds. Its purpose is: 


To prevent enforced idleness and to provide occupation for 
clients and their families in their own shops. 

To avoid the sacrifice of a forced sale and complete depend- 
ence. 

To provide partial support for the family while helping them 
to help themselves. 

To assist those partially self-sustaining to become fully so 
either by temporary assistance, suggestions of management or 
referral of business. 

To each of the district offices of the Field Service Division 
of the Cook County Bureau of Public Welfare there is now 
attached a trained case worker with business background 
who deals with all small-trades cases, the family as well as 
the business situation. A set of forms for investigation and 
accounting ensures uniform procedures in all offices. These 
forms are designed to secure a complete picture of the history 
and status of the business, to show its profit-or-loss trend 
month by month, and its relation to necessary family main- 
tainance expenditures. 

Many factors must be considered in reviewing the applica- 
tion of a small business man for relief, each one of which may 
develop unexpected aspects. The location and physical set-up 


and of course the extent of secured and unsecured liabilities. 
_ Fixed expenses, which go on whether much or little business 
: is transacted, must be scrutinized and compared with those of 
_ similar businesses in the neighborhood. The gross business and 
the percentage of profits over a reasonable period of time, 
with seasonal factors taken into account, must be examined. 
If these factors are favorable the small-trades worker pro- 
ceeds to an agreement with the client by which business ex- 
penses are a first charge on business income with household 
expenses a secondary charge and with relief filling such gaps 
in the family budget as may occur from fortnight to fortnight. 
If after several months’ trial the business does not maintain a 
reasonable expectancy of getting off the rocks the possibility 
of discontinuance must be raised with a weighing of social as 
well as economic factors. For instance: can the client be ad- 
justed to another type of work, what are the physical and 
mental elements for and against a successful adjustment, 
what will be the effect on the morale of the family? 
In Chicago we have two types of small-trade clients ; first, 
those who have always been in business for themselves, who 
_ have a considerable stock, an established good-will and a sub- 
_ stantial equity in equipment and fixtures; second, those who, 
losing employment since 1929, have gone into business for 
_ themselves, have only a small investment and have more hope 
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must be weighed, also the condition and salability of stock, - 
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than evidence of permanent establishment. Both groups are 
however getting enough from their business partially to sup- 
port their families. There is generally little distinction 
accorded them in their treatment by the relief organization, 
but in the event of a close decision more weight would prob- 
ably be given to the claims of the permanent group. 

The relief organization does all it can to help a struggling 


business man on relief by putting its own business in his way. 


It distributes its own moving and shoe-repair work, amount- 
ing some months to upwards of $3000, among its client mov- 
ers and cobblers. The actual profits of such transactions 
are deducted from the relief order. Certain clients in the 
waste-paper business have the collection privilege in the dis- 
trict offices. Truck-owning clients are employed to haul the 
produce of relief gardens to the canning factories. Each dis- 
trict office has its list of small-trade clients for the use of the 
staff in referring business. 


D URING a single month a total of 861 small-trade cases 

were active within the city limits representing some 124 
types of business, among them ninety barber shops, eighty 
shoe-repairers, forty-nine tailoring shops, forty-eight movers 
and forty-seven rooming-houses. Of all the active cases 77 
percent were enabled, by virtue of business income, to keep 
their businesses going and also to meet the rent, gas and elec- 
tricity bills and certain other legitimate expenditures of their 
households. They required from relief sources only food or 
food supplementation, 

A policy developed out of the experience of the small- 
trades department dictates that no direct relief payments 
shall be made for the business itself including such items as 
rent, gas, light, equipment and stock. These are legitimate 


charges on the business and should be met from business in- 


come. Payment on store equipment or fixtures may be made 
from business income where such payments are necessary to 
retain possession of required articles. Payments on back bills 
for merchandise cannot be considered for payment. The 
creditor must carry the client at this point. Only bills in- 
curred after the small-trades department became active in the 
case are considered as current. A strictly cash basis is en- 
couraged. Any business grossing over $250 a month comes to 
the special attention of the supervisor of the department, as 
does any business which, failing to maintain its status quo, 
gives indication that it should be closed out. 

The Illinois Emergency Relief Commission was forced by 
stress of circumstances into undertaking the supplementation 
of business income with relief, a form of case work not un- 
known to private family-welfare societies, but with small 
precedent, if any, in public-relief work. Being an innovation 
it has been criticized and its pros and cons widely discussed. 
The success in any case rests squarely on the personal qualities 
of the business man and of the relief worker and on the rela- 
tionship between them. Given full and candid cooperation 
there is no reason why, in the light of Chicago’s experience, 
the arrangement should not work to the benefit of all con- 
cerned. It certainly would be no gain for society and no 
profit to the relief funds for John Linden to be thrown out 
of his little shop, with the loss of his equipment, becoming as 
a result a complete charge on the community. As it is he is 
occupied and hopeful. The morale of his family is high, and if 
the present rising curve in his business continues he will, with 
any luck at all, be off relief by spring. And this at an expense, 
in dollars and cents, of about half what it would have cost 
to let him and his family slide off the economic edge into the 
chasm of complete dependency. 


The Alien Before Congress 


By GEORGE L. WARREN 


Director, International Migration Service 


which there is greater misinformation, misunderstand- 

ing and prejudice than that of legislation affecting 
aliens. So acute throughout the world is the problem of the 
status of aliens, their admission, exclusion, deportation, and 
the degree of opportunity which they may have as residents, 
that the League of Nations, in December 1933, appointed a 
special temporary committee of assistance to aliens, made up 
of government experts, to advise the League Council on the 
subject. Recently this committee submitted to the govern- 
ments of the world a tentative multi-laterial draft convention 
and a series of recommendations as to administrative proce- 
dures concerning the treatment of the alien. Among other 
things, it proposes that, as nearly as possible, the alien be 
assimilated in status similar to that of the citizen and given 
equal treatment in matters of assistance, relief and oppor- 
tunities of employment. 

The spirit of the convention and the recommendations are 
frankly in conflict with the proposals contained in most of the 
bills before the present United States Congress. At this writ- 
ing thirty-six bills have already been introduced in the Senate 
and the House dealing with immigration, naturalization and 
‘ other matters affecting the foreign-born. The majority of 
them would increase the disabilities to which aliens are al- 
ready subject in their efforts to gain a livelihood for them- 
selves and their families. Three bills propose that any alien 
who fails to become a citizen within a given period shall be 
deported. Four limit further than at present the alien’s op- 
portunities for both public and private employment. Several 
bills provide drastic deportation regulations. 

Only one bill, which will probably have been introduced 
before these words are read, embodies the spirit of the League 
Committee report, and the Ellis Island Committee appointed 
in June 1933 by Secretary of Labor Perkins (see The Survey, 
April 1934, page 115) “to inquire impartially into the con- 
ditions at Ellis Island and the welfare of immigrants gen- 
erally and to make recommendations for the guidance of the 
Department.” It is significant that this committee of fifty, 
assisted by professional consultants experienced in dealing with 
the social, legal and economic problems of immigrants, aliens 
and foreign-born, presented recommendations as to procedures 
and standards of treatment closely approximating the pro- 
posals of the committee of the League of Nations. 

Although in the main the purpose of the present immigra- 
tion law is admirable—to remove from the country those 
aliens who have transgressed specific laws or whose immi- 
gration has been a failure,—it is not generally understood or 
realized that these mandatory laws result in actually separat- 
ing families. Husbands and breadwinners are deported, leav- 
ing dependent families behind. Children are taken from 
parents and removed to countries where they have no rela- 
tives. Residents for many years in this country are forced to 


if \HERE are few subjects of national interest today about 


go to countries where no social or economic opportunities — 


exist for them. The Immigration and Naturalization Service 
of the Department of Labor cited last spring 546 cases in 
which prospective deportees will leave behind 987 members 
of their families who are American citizens or aliens legally 


resident in the country, 665 of whom are dependent upon the 
deportees and will unquestionably become public charges. 

The Immigration and Naturalization Service of the De- 
partment of Labor, under Commissioner Daniel W. Mac- 
Cormack has already initiated many of the changes in admin- 
istrative procedures recommended in the Ellis Island report; 
there remain, however, certain very important proposals 
which must be acted upon by Congress. These legislative pro- 
posals, are included in a bill referred to above. 

One proposal is that the secretary of labor be given discre- 
tion to allow an alien subject to deportation to remain in the 
United States, if he is of good moral character, has not been 
convicted of a crime involving moral turpitude, has not en- 
gaged in subversive political agitation or conduct, and if he 
has lived in the United States continuously for a period of not 
less than ten years, or if he has a near relative permanently 
admitted or who is a citizen of the United States. 

Illustrative of this type of situation is the case of the secre- 
tary of an Ukrainian sick benefit organization. He entered the 
country illegally before 1924 and was, under the law, not sub- 
ject to deportation as long as he remained in the country. 
Later he attended a convention of his society in Rochester, 
traveling by a route which passed through Canada. Although 
he never left the train there, his trip involved a “re-entry” 
into the United States, thus rendering his deportation man- 
datory. Deportation will separate him from his legally resi- 
dent wife and four children, two of whom were born here. 

A second proposal is that the privilege of obtaining a cer- 
tificate of registry as a necessary step toward the acquiring 
of citizenship be extended to any alien not ineligible to citi- 
zenship by reason of race who, (1) has resided in the United 
States continuously for a period of ten years or more imme- 
diately prior to the filing of his application; (2) is a person 
of good moral character; and (3) is not subject to deporta- 
tion, or if so, that with respect to each ground for his deporta- 
tion an order that he be permitted to remain in the United 
States has been issued by the secretary of labor,—such alien 
to be charged against the quota of his country. This change in 
the law would provide a method for regularizing the anomal- 
ous status of a large number of resident individuals as to 
whose entry there is no record of admission for permanent 
residence and who, therefore, cannot become citizens nor 
leave the country for a temporary visit. Remedial legislation 
has already passed the Congress as to individuals whose entry 
occurred prior to June 3, 1921, but those who entered be- 
tween this date and July 1, 1924, are still unable to acquire 
citizenship. 

Illustrative of this group is a young Russian woman who 
entered as a visitor before July 1, 1924, lost her Russian citi- 
zenship because of political changes in Russia, and has been 
unable to leave the country because of her staatenlos condi- 
tion. Although she is now a self-respecting and self-dependent 
resident, she cannot acquire citizenship, nor leave the country 
for any purpose because in doing so she will lose her present 
advantage of residence. : 

Again it frequently happens that those who have been 
admitted as visitors or students for temporary periods of time 
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experience such changes in their social situations that per- 
manent residence for them is desirable and in the interest 
of this country. Under the law, such individuals must leave 
the country, proceed to another country, and reapply for 
admission, resulting in great cost and inconvenience to them- 
selves, and in separation for long periods from their families. 

Take the situation of the Russian girl who escaped to 
Manchuria and later came to this country in the company of 
an American woman, who agreed to finance her medical edu- 
cation. Because of financial reverses, the American woman 
was unable to carry out this arrangement and the Russian 
girl thereafter married an American farmer. The couple now 
have an American-born child. Yet the woman must now be 
deported to Manchuria and there reapply, after a year, for 
admission to the United States. 

To correct such a situation as this the third provision of the 
new bill proposes that any alien who has been admitted in 
good faith as a non-immigrant, visitor or student, and who 
desires to remain permanently in the United States, and who, 
if he left the United States, would be entitled to return for 
permanent residence as a non-quota or preference-quota immi- 
grant by reason of his relationship to an American citizen, 
may, in the discretion of the secretary of labor, have his 
status adjusted without leaving the country, and his per- 
manent entry charged against the quota of his country. 

Under the present law, persons convicted of a crime involv- 
ing moral turpitude and carrying a sentence of one year or 
more may be deported if the crime occurs within five years 
after entry, and aliens having two such convictions after 1917 
may be deported at any time. To strengthen the law in this 
respect it is proposed to permit deportation of a criminal 
without reference to punishment by sentence or imprisonment, 
if he (1) has been convicted of two or more crimes involving 
moral turpitude committed in this country on two or more 
separate occasions, even if the crimes were not punished by 
sentences of imprisonment; or (2) knowingly encouraged or 
assisted another, for gain, to enter the United States in viola- 
tion of law, and if the secretary of labor finds the deportation 
of such alien is in the public interest. Many recidivists appear- 
ing before our courts at present evade the technical provisions 
of the deportation laws and consequently remain in the coun- 
try as danger spots in their communities, whereas others of 
good moral character are mandatorily deported with drastic 
social consequences to their dependent wives and children. 


<) (Gia new legislation now proposed is unanimously sup- 

ported bysocial agencies engaged in service tothe foreign- 
born, by the Immigration and Naturalization Service, US 
Department of Labor, and by the Ellis Island Committee. 
It merits, these responsible bodies believe, the interest and 
active support of all of those who hold that aliens are human 
beings for whom we, as a people, have assumed some respon- 
sibility by admitting them into the country. Is it not con- 
sistent that, in so far as our laws permit permanent residence, 
We must provide decent opportunities of livelihood and stand- 
ards of living for them free from the constant insecurity of 
uncertain legal status? Those who oppose this program, the 
product of conscientious study on the part of reasonable 
groups, are, one is forced to conclude, motivated by prejudice 
and the fear of granting discretionary powers to administra- 
tive officers. The discomforts and sufferings created by the 
depression and the turmoil in which we are living should not 
stimulate further repressive measures aimed at those “who 
do not belong” and who are in the weakest position to defend 


_ themselves. 
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Immigration Control 


By JOHN F. MOORS 
President, Family Welfare Society, Boston 


HE birth of the Dionne quintuplets has aroused more 

widespread interest than the births of 5 million other 

babies; the loss at sea, the other day, of fourteen sailors 
from a capsized lifeboat attracted more attention than the 
weekly automobile deathtoll of many times that number. 

So now public attention is being drawn to the suffering 
of individuals under our restrictive immigration laws while 
the dire effects of inadequate restriction upon our millions 
of unemployed is hardly mentioned. By all means let lovers 
of mankind unite in such legislation as will prevent unneces- 
sary hardship, but let them also remember that they must 
not, make millions suffer for the benefit of a few. 

Uncontrolled immigration has been a means of spreading 
mass poverty, which is far more permanent and causes far 
more suffering than the hardships to individuals, however 
sad, caused by restrictive laws. The time was when many 
tender-hearted people were most concerned over the plight 
of immigrants crowded under noisome conditions into old- 
fashioned steerage quarters. When later these newcomers, 
clad in their native garbs, were transported in open barges 
through the streets at the ports of disembarkation, the Ameri- 
can populace was merely amused, and thought little more of 
it. But a stupendous change went unheeded. Immigration, a 
good thing in moderation, was leading to exploitation of a 
kind which was lowering the standard of living among mil- 
lions. Uncontrolled, as it was, it not only increased mass 
poverty by leaps and bounds but congestion in the cities be- 
came a formidable problem; sweatshops multiplied, and the 
whole character of American industrial life suffered. 

Meanwhile, in the countries, whence the picturesque 
groups came, no permanent relief to over-population oc- 
curred. Note, for example, that in Italy, from which millions 
have emigrated, over-population has continued, while in 
France, from which for generations there has been no mass 
emigration, there is no such problem. 

The advocates of limitation and control of immigration 
are no more hard-hearted than those who object to our re- 
strictive laws on the ground of inhumanity. The difference 
of opinion which exists in the ranks of social and philan- 
thropic workers is one of discernment and perspective, but 
it is a difference vital to the welfare of our country. 

The legislation for removal of hardships offered in the 
last Congress and, I understand, to be urged in the present 
session, has been sponsored by many who through race inter- 
ests have been lifelong opponents of all practical measures 
for limiting and controlling immigration. It is secretly fa- 
vored by others who have been active opponents of restric- 
tion from financial motives. Its provisions are such as prac- 
tically to make the entire body of immigration law subject 
to the discretion of a single official. It is an example of 
government by men and not by laws. It opens unlimited 
opportunity for manipulation by persons actuated by racial, 
political and mercenary considerations, whose activities in 
the past bode ill for the future of any such law. 

May it not be well for those whose work has been identi- 
fied with the abatement of human suffering, but who may 
differ on this question, to get together for the purpose of 
meeting this problem without the intervention of other in- 
terests, whether racial or mercenary. Is it not possible to 
lessen the cases of individual hardship without weakening 
laws which protect us from still greater hardships? 
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New Fields for Social Work 


leer primary concern of this new legislation, national 
and state, is with insecurity made secure. The primary 
test is what is held out to men, women and children in 
jeopardy. The central core of all such systematized protec- 
tion is how it is to be rendered, the service that makes it deft 
and sure no less than the money that yields the security. The 
taxpayer and the financial agencies of government have their 
stake in the new system. These measures bear especially on 
the needs of wage earners, and labor will have a role to play 
in any organic setup. But it is pertinent for a journal devoted 
to social work and the social professions to visualize their 
place in the cast of characters. Unemployment relief has 
drawn vast numbers of men and women from all vocations 
into its emergent work of administration. Here we see oppor- 
tunities for work of a more enduring sort, a wide range of 
new and expanded public services, safeguarded by the merit 
system. First comes the call for participation in the activities 
of work relief, which will not only require staffs for its direct 
administration but will make heavy demands on the Federal 
Reemployment Service. The Wagner-Lewis Act will give a 
new shove to the establishment of federal-state employment 
services and their expansion also to take over intricate activ- 
ities, a year or so hence, bound up with unemployment 
compensation. Whatever the division between federal and 
local maintenance of unemployment relief, and however 
large the new emergent employment projects or large the 
gains in industrial recovery, there is every prospect that 
there will be a long overhang of need to be met by skilled 
relief workers. At the same time social workers everywhere 
will be in demand for responsible tasks thrown open by the 
federal-aid measures—instituting and reinforcing the work 
of old-age pension bureaus, public-health and child-health 
activities, and the new programs for dependent and crippled 
children. And with health insurance in the offing, physicians, 
nurses and social workers will take their places in the new 
front line of defense and prevention against sickness. 


“Security Next” 


HAT was the slogan the Survey Graphic carried on the 

cover of our special number on Unemployment and 
Ways Out—April 1929. Six years—and that long next can 
be overtaken this winter by constructive action at Washing- 
ton and forty-four state capitals. The President staked out the 
field in his June message: 

This security for the individual and for the family concerns 
itself primarily with three factors. People want decent homes to 
live in; they want to locate them where they can engage in 
productive work; and they want some safeguard against misfor- 
tunes which cannot be wholly eliminated in this man-made world. 

The last clause was taken for its text by the President’s 
Committee on Economic Security in its report of January 15 
on which the Wagner-Lewis bill is based. The bill itself, as 
introduced, is an omnibus measure, its provisions so interlaced 
as to be confusing to the reader. But the report itself is or- 
ganized in a way which reveals the perspective and structure 
of the administration’s program. The validity and shortcom- 
ings of particular proposals are taken up elsewhere in this 


issue, and will be in subsequent appraisals. But the main out- 
lines stand: lines of action for employment assurance, unem- 
ployment compensation; security for old age and childhood 
and against the risks arising out of ill health. Six years ago 
these had their counterparts in the pioneer legislation of other 
countries, but had small chance of enactment on a country- 
wide scale here. The hard times has been a fruitful school 
master to the New World, and the New Deal in turn has 
incorporated dynamic innovations which should contribute to 
human engineering everywhere in confronting the half-met 
hazards of modern life. 


To Abolish Child Labor Permanently 
Vi all the pother about ratifying the Child Labor 


Amendment if, as its opponents are fond of emphasiz- 
ing, child labor has already been abolished under the NRA 
codes? The salient facts are these. At least 100,000 children 
have been removed from industrial employment and 50,000 
more excluded from dangerous pursuits. All but thirteen of 
the codes prohibit the employment of boys and girls under 
sixteen; some of these allow only part-time employment, as 
in the retailing, motion-picture, radio-broadcasting and theater 
codes, and establish some safeguards against the exploita- 
tion of children; the newspaper code, however, merely for- 
bids the sale of newspapers at night by children under six- 
teen. Seventy-eight codes—including iron and steel—fail to 
provide against the employment of persons under eighteen 
in dangerous work. Some occupations, among which indus- 
trialized agriculture is outstanding, are not covered by codes 
at all. Even this much protection against the exploitation of 
children may come to an end with the expiration of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act in June. The codes, anyhow, 
are a devious method of regulating child labor, an admitted 
emergency expedient which in the future may be available 
only for special sections of industry which are either pecu- 
liarly monopolistic or declared vested with a public interest 
by the courts. The proposed amendment to the federal consti- 
tution would give Congress permanent and unambiguous 
authority to legislate concerning the employment of anyone 
under eighteen. Ratification by sixteen more states is needed 
to make it a part of our fundamental law. The conclusion 
seems inescapable that, unless the amendment is ratified—it 
must be ratified at the 1935 sessions of the state legislatures to 
prevent a lapse of federal control—the whole problem will 
again revert to the unsatisfactory pre-depression status of 
piecemeal legislation and often lax enforcement by the states. 


a etait i 


The States’ Dilemma 


I‘ Governor Lehman’s Commission on Unemployment Re- 
lief has its way, relief in New York State will remain 
officially a “temporary emergency” for another year. Not that 
the Commission believes that it is anything of the kind, but 
simply because it admits the impracticability of recommending 
a plan of permanent organization at a moment when a whole 
new federal program is about to drop from Washington. The 
Commission was charged with examining the entire relief 
structure of the state and recommending legislative action 
which, it was anticipated, would lead to a merger of the relief — 
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administration and the State Department of Social Welfare. 

For months the Commission explored the scene coming at 
last to the conclusion that: 

We are not certain at the moment of the probable future re- 
sponsibility of the state itself in the relief field and hence are not 
certain as to the most desirable permanent form of organization. 
. . . It may well be that the future demands on the state for 
the security of its citizens require an entirely new type of social- 
welfare machinery which does not exist at the present time in 
either emergency or permanent form. 

The Commission has therefore recommended to the Gov- 
ernor that pending further study the life of the TERA be 
extended to February 15, 1936; that it add a member of the 
State Board of Social Welfare to its membership and that its 
meetings be open to the Commissioner of Social Welfare 
who, however, shall be without the right to vote. 

Under the uncertain circumstances it will not be surprising 
if other states, some twelve of which have commissions simi- 
lar to that of New York, decide to mark time until the 
federal relief and security program takes form. But in Massa- 
chusetts, where relief throughout the depression has been 
handled not by an emergency organization but by local boards 
of public welfare, the State Department of Public Welfare, 
Richard K. Conant commissioner, is already before the legis- 
lature with proposals to strengthen the general set-up in an- 
ticipation of probable strains. The bill Mr. Conant has pro- 
posed revises the welfare laws in considerable detail, its object 
being to provide the fullest possible participation of the state 
in all forms of public assistance. It discards all considerations 
of legal settlement and applies the principle of grants-in-aid 
and state supervision which has been successful in the admin- 
istration of mothers’ aid and old-age assistance. It requires 
the state to reimburse cities and towns for 25 percent of all 
their welfare expenditures, but for the care of dependent 
children and of patients in the State Infirmary the state 
would assume 50 percent of the costs and for crippled chil- 
dren at the State Hospital School, 100 percent. Extensions 
of the law in principles and clarifications in detail will, Mr. 
Conant and his associates believe, prepare the state-welfare 
machinery for whatever load it may be called on to carry. 


Judge Payne of the Red Cross 


te: thirteen years of leadership John Barton Payne so iden- 
tified himself with the American Red Cross that it took 
his death in January to remind a post-war generation that 
this service which so absorbed his later years was only a part 
of his long career. The story of his life is one of those that 
Americans like to think is peculiarly American. Born on a 
Virginia farm his first job was in a country store for $50 a 
year “and keep.”’ By the time he was twenty-one he had been 
admitted to the bar and had entered practical politics. Ambi- 
tious, with a wide reach of interest and capacity, he advanced 
steadily in his profession and in politics. His title of judge 
dated from 1893 when for six years he was on the bench of 
the Superior Court of Cook County, III. 

When this country entered the World War he gave up his 
law practice and went to Washington to one responsible post 
after another, finally to the cabinet as secretary of the interior. 
It was President Wilson who in 1921 appointed him chair- 
man of the American Red Cross, entrusting to him the com- 
plicated task of reorganizing its program on a peace-time 
basis. His appointment was successively renewed by Presidents 
Harding, Coolidge, Hoover and Roosevelt. 

To Judge Payne his was far from an honorary post, though 


it carried no salary. He made it a regular job at which he 
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worked actively until a fortnight before his death. As chair- 
man of the board of governors of the League of Red Cross 
Societies his influence reached into every country where the 
Red Cross is an organized humanitarian force. Nineteen of 
these countries had recognized his services by means of dec- 
orations. Only last October Judge Payne led the foreign 
delegation at the International Red Cross Conference in 
Tokio and acted as its spokesman. 


Due Process for Tom Mooney 


HE refusal of the United States Supreme Court to take 

jurisdiction by no means darkens Tom Mooney’s pros- 
pects. The recent decision puts it squarely up to the California 
Supreme Court to act favorably on his petition for a writ of 
habeas corpus. This petition has been three times denied 
within the past year by California courts. The argument on 
which these denials rested was that due process of law is vio- 
lated only if, by an act of the prosecuting attorney, a de- 
fendent is denied the opportunity to present evidence. In the 
opinion of the federal court, however, this is too narrow a 
view of the requirement safeguarding the liberty of citizens. 
That requirement, reads the opinion: 
. .. cannot be deemed to be satisfied by mere notice and hearing 
if a state has contrived a conviction through the pretense of a 
trial which in truth is but used as a means of depriving a de- 
fendant of liberty through a deliberate deception of court and 
jury by the presentation of testimony known to be perjured. Such 
a contrivance by a state to procure the conviction and imprison- 
ment of a defendant is as inconsistent with the rudimentary 
demands of justice as is the obtaining of a like result by 
intimidation. 
The implication is clear how California should proceed, and 
if it does not, the implication is no less clear that the United 
States Supreme Court will itself review the case. 


Housing a la NPHC 


HE second annual conference on slum clearance and 

low-cost housing sponsored by the National Public Hous- 
ing Conference under the chairmanship of Mary K. Simkho- 
vitch, was attended by some 300 housing officials, architects, 
city planners, labor leaders, social workers, material pro- 
ducers and others interested in housing. 

The meeting was at Washington in mid-January. While 
all aspects of the problem were discussed, the keynote of the 
conference was the need for rapid decentralization of the 
Housing Division of the PWA to allow an increasing lati- 
tude to local authorities, subject only to conformity with 
standards and methods established by the division. In the 
judgment of those who advocated this policy, such procedure 
will act as a spur to cities to secure the necessary powers of 
initiation. But despite the importance of legislation in the 
thirty-eight states which have not yet acted, it was pointed 
out that lacking official authorities, communities may request 
the Housing Division to undertake construction directly. 

In line with the report of its policy committee, the confer- 
ence recommended that the $800 million balance unexpended 
by the PWA and not otherwise allocated be made available 
immediately to the Housing Division; and that a major por- 
tion of the $4 billion fund for public works be appropriated 
for public housing. Recognizing the slum as a continuing 
problem, overshadowing the future and deeply rooted in the 
past, federal legislation was. urged to convert the Housing 
Division into a permanent and integral part of the govern- 
ment structure. It was further recommended that govern- 
ment loans be provided at the same rate of interest as the 
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government pays for its money, that the amortization period 
be extended and that the present subsidy of 30 percent of cost 
of labor and materials be continued. In general it was main- 
tained that housing be no longer limited by purposes of relief, 
recovery or other emergency factors and that procedure be 
more expeditious and clearly defined. 


S.600, H.R. 2000 
OUNTING facts as to the high birthrates of families 


on relief and the desire of many of these families not 
to have children whom they cannot support add special 
urgency this year to the reconsideration of federal and some 
state policies on birth-control information. At least one state 
conference of social work—New Jersey—recommends that 
contraceptive information be made available through qualified 
physicians (see page 54.) A few months ago the House of 
Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church took a similar 
stand. In his presidential address before the autumn meeting 
of the American Public Health Association, Dr. Haven 
Emerson urged that health officers confer with hospitals, 
medical schools, and social agencies in their communities with 
the aim of establishing marriage consultation services, in 
which would be included the giving of contraceptive advice, 
under the auspices of health departments or outpatient depart- 
ments of general hospitals. In the face of these and other 
statements of responsible public and professional opinion, our 
sixty-year federal policy of wholly closing mail and express 
services to information or material concerned with contra- 
ception would be ridiculous were not its social and individual 
consequences so tragic. The first week of the new Congress 
saw. the resubmission of the bill sponsored by the National 
Committee for Federal Legislation for Birth Control, $.600, 
H.R. 2000. This bill would exempt from the prohibitions of 
the old Comstock law information and materials sent for 
the use of licensed physicians or by their direction or pre- 
scription; for use by druggists in filling physician’s prescrip- 
tions, or for medical colleges, licensed hospitals and clinics. 
It would not authorize indiscriminate shipping of contracep- 
tive information or mail-order advice, nor would it override 
any state’s own provisions in this field. Its substance is to 
open interstate facilities for communication and shipment to 
physicians and medical institutions concerned with this branch 
of preventive and curative medicine as they are open in all 
others,—within the limits of state laws. 


When Is a Nurse Public? 


PROF: C.-E. A. Winslow got a laugh out of the distin- 

guished luncheon meeting gathered recently in New York 
by the National Organization for Public Health Nursing by 
pointing out that the guest of honor, Josephine Roche, was 
not only the first woman but the first man to hold her post 
as assistant secretary of the treasury in special charge of 
public-health activities. And Miss Roche had her audience 
with her when she remarked that our cherished “fields” are 
really only small lots with faintly drawn margins in the 
general field where we all work. There are few clearer exam- 
ples of Miss Roche’s point than the profession she was ad- 
dressing. “Why, I thought all you nurses were public em- 
ployes,” remarked one of the audience, a leader in his city’s 
social movements, as the guests filed out from the meeting. 
“Tsn’t that what ‘public’ health nurse means?” His com- 
panion could have quoted figures from the recent census of 
- public-health nursing. These would have told him precisely 
what percentage of their profession some 20,000 strong gets 
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pay checks signed by public agencies. So far as the rest go, 
wherever public-health nurses are making their rounds, the — 
source of the pay check is no indication of the nurses’ “field.” 
When the Henry Street Visiting Nurse Fund was making 
its recent annual drive in New York City, Mayor LaGuardia, 
among others, rose to say that failure would be a catastrophe 
to the city. He may have been thinking of the kinds of people 
on whom the Henry Street nurses called last year when 265 
of them chalked up more than 100,000 visits: the compara- — 
tively well-to-do, who could pay for the call; the people on 
relief for whom came some payment from relief funds; the 
great mass of people in between for whom nursing had to be 
supported some other way. Or he may have been thinking of 
their cooperation with the Health Department to test new | 
research procedures; of their care of chronic patients, for 
whom the city has only the most meager provision, or of cases 
of measles, scarlet fever, and diphtheria, in which, under 
suitable conditions, the nurse can give care at a fraction of 
what it otherwise would cost the city in a hospital. The Fund 
was out for $550,000 to clear an overhanging $133,000 from 
1934 and to face the 1935 budget. Less than $300,000 had 
been obtained, when the formal campaign closed. The alter- 
native to meeting the budget is having to say sometime what 
never has been said, “‘We cannot send a nurse.”’ Here as else- 
where the demands of hard times have brought increasing 
pressure and costs to the nurses. The community must face 
the fact that public-health nursing long has ceased to be a 
“voluntary” matter. It has become a basic public service, 
whatever way or combination of ways it is supported. 


Uncle Sam and Public Health 
UBLIC-HEALTH officers and their friends breathed 


more easily a few months ago when Uncle Sam took official 
recognition of the plight of many communities by authorizing 
use of $1 million from FERA funds to help shore up full- 
time district and county public-health services. At our best 
we did badly enough, and in hard times we have done even 
worse in extending to country districts and people the basic 
protection of health which most cities consider a truism. Part 
of the reason lies in local indifference or ignorance, probably 
far more in the uneven distribution of income by communi- 
ties or even whole states which makes it difficult or impossible 
for the poorer, even when they wish, to provide for their peo- 
ple what we think of as a minimum standard for all Ameri- 
cans. The principle of federal aid to state and local health 
administration through funds or the loan of personnel is long 
established. Increased application of that principle was 
“strongly” endorsed by the Committee on Economic Security, 
and the $10 million proposed in the Security Bill for these 
purposes and for public-health research and training is a 
notable gain. As the Committee pointed out, that sum is con- 
siderably less than really is called for to meet the need, but 
larger funds can await the training of personnel and further 
knowledge as to the most effective practical procedures in its 
use. The aim is “a nation-wide public-health program, finan- 
cially and technically aided by the federal government, but 
supported and administered by the state and local health 
departments.” 

“The development of more adequate public-health services 
is the first and most inexpensive step,” the Committee con- 
tinued, “in furnishing economic security against illness.” Fur- 
ther recommendations in the field of medical service, includ- 
ing possible recommendations for health insurance, will be 
eagerly awaited. Elsewhere in this issue (p. 42) Grace Ab- 
bott indicates general directions which these might take. 
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SOCIAL PRACTICE 


Pennsylvania Tries 


LL the big guns it can muster are being used by the 
Public Charities Association of Pennsylvania in its cam- 
paign for legislation to bring all public-relief agencies into 
county units with unpaid boards and civil-service staffs. The 
proposed measure, the result of years of study, would sub- 
stitute sixty-seven administrative boards, one for each county, 
for the 531 different public bodies now administering relief 
from tax funds. It would abolish 425 poor districts and 966 
poor directors. “And that,” says George R. Bedinger, director 
of the PCA, “is quite an army of occupation to go up against.” 
Arthur Dunham is secretary of the state-wide committee which 
is prosecuting the campaign. 


Half and Half 


ALF of the families under the care of the New York 
Charity Organization Society in April 1933 would have 
been eligible to benefits had a compulsory system of unem- 
ployment reserves been in operation at that time, concludes the 
New York School of Social Work after a study of the em- 
ployment histories of a group of 972 families representative 
of the Society’s whole case load. The heads or eligible wage 
earners of 804 of these families were unemployed when they 
applied for help. Assuming an unemployment-insurance mea- 
sure providing a maximum of sixteen weeks of benefit after a 
waiting period of three weeks, and including the usual categories 
of employes, 475, or 62 percent of those about whom adequate 
_ information was available would have benefited. 

“Tt is significant” says Stanley F. Davies, director of the 
COS, “that although half of the families under care in the 
month of the study would have benefited by unemployment in- 
surance, the other half had no wage earner who qualified and, 
being without resources, would still, under any system now 
contemplated, have had to depend upon some other form of 
public or private assistance.” 


A “Visiting Area” for Training 


ECOGNIZING the increasing demand for qualified teach- 

ers and supervisors of case work in public-relief depart- 
ments, family agencies and phychiatric clinics and the difficulty 
of workers in finding time for advanced training, the Smith Col- 
lege School of Social Work is offering a course which it will 
carry to groups organized by responsible social agencies or by 
communities interested in raising standards of education for 
_ social work. The designated “visiting area” extends from New 
_ England to the Middle-West and as far South as Cincinnati. 
_ Absence from work in the agency will be necessary for two 
months in two consecutive summers when courses will be 
given at the College, but during the rest of the working year 
the training may be carried on as part of an agency’s work. 
During the eight months of the winter session, Bertha C. 
Reynolds, associate director of the school, will have frequent 
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contacts with the extra-mural students through visits and writ- 
ten reports. Certain background subjects are included in the 
course because, says the school: 

It is felt that supervisors and teachers are constantly obliged to 
take positions on, make decisions about, and deal with current socio- 
logical and economic problems. It is not intended however to give 
detailed instruction in economics and sociology, but rather to discuss 
and present certain modern tendencies which supervisors are con- 
scious of and obliged to deal with. 

For full information about the courses address the director 
of the school at Northampton, Mass. 


The Dead-Hand Lifted 


Y turning an honest trick or two with “dead-hand” trust 

funds the Board of Overseers of the Boston Public Wel- 
fare Department found a way to provide families in its care 
with sorely needed clothing and bedding which could not be 
supplied by the regular allowances. ‘The board is the legal 
custodian of some eighteen trust funds the interest from which 
it may dispense in stipulated ways to stipulated beneficiaries 
such as the “worthy poor,” the “pious poor,” “those who live 
reputably,” “those who have seen better days,” and so on. 
The oldest of these funds dates from 1701, the newest from 
1929. Many of them are closely restricted, others are more 
flexible such as the one to be used for “learning poor children 
of the Town of Boston to read the word of God and to write 
if need be or any other work of charity for the publick good.” 
As late as 1901 a fund was left in trust for “deserving widow 
women of East Boston.” 

In past years most of the income from these funds has been 
spent on Thanksgiving and Christmas baskets, but this year, 
after court decisions had modified various obsolete provisions 
of many of the bequests, the Board of Overseers decided to 
devote the whole accumulation of interest, a respectable sum,. 
to supplying families with blankets, overcoats, sweaters and 
shoes as a more practical benevolence than “purchasing tea, 
coffee, and sugar for inmates of almshouses with preference to 
the pious.” 


Rolling Their Own Relief 


HEY’RE pretty pleased at Sunnyside Gardens, Long Island, 
pleasant modest community on the edge of New York, 
over a neighborhood employment registry that has suddenly 
burgeoned forth as a self-governed enterprise of the people 
most concerned. Back in 1930 the women of the Gardens in- 
stituted for their out-of-work neighbors a word-of-mouth hunt 
for jobs such as exist in every small town—jobs for handy men, 
furnace tenders, sewing women, window washers, mother’s 
helpers, typists, floor finishers and so on. They dug up so many 
of them that presently they opened a regular office in a vacant 
store—rent free—with a part-time employe to take calls and 
assign workers. The entire overhead came to $60 a month 
raised by the women of the Gardens in good old reliable ways— 
food sales, thrift shop, bridge parties and the like. Contrary to 
expectations the project gained rather than lost in interest and 
support. In the first ten months of 1934 the registry passed 
out a total of 3018 different odd jobs from which workers, 
otherwise unemployed, collected wages adding up to the goodly 
total of $22,387. 

Then, after four years the vacant store so long contributed 
was rented, and the project faced a major crisis. ‘That is 
when the workers themselves stepped in, organized a board of 
control with proper officers and took over the whole business— 
on ‘a membership basis—dues fifteen cents a week. They scouted 
around and found a shabby store at $15 a month which they 
turned to and made into a bright attractive office. Because there 
were cooks among them they decided to hold their own food 
sales. “Its hard to talk about it,” says Reinette Lovewell Don- 
nelly “without launching into incidents, but in all my experience 
I have never seen anything so gratifying as what this new 
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policy has done for the morale of these day workers, pretty 
drab some of them. ‘They’ve done away with every hint of 
patronage and are certainly rolling their own relief.” 


A Look at American Prisons 


‘67 HE overcrowding that exists in most of the penal institu- 

ions of the United States is the salient feature of the 
whole situation,” says Alexander Patterson, commissioner of 
prisons for England and Wales, “It dominates and distorts every 
phase of activity.” Mr. Patterson spent four months in 1931 
observing American prisons. With the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons and the American Prison Association as hosts he visited 
some ninety institutions up and down the country. The report 
of his observations, privately published, makes 149 pages of 
uncommonly crisp reading. The Association, 135 East 15 Street, 
New York, has a limited supply for distribution. 

Mr. Patterson is a generous critic but he holds resolute prin- 
ciples on prison administration, and he saw many things that 
puzzled and troubled him, most of which stemmed back in one 
way or another to overcrowding. In response to the request of 
his hosts he “ventures very humbly” to offer nine suggestions, 
most of them already the accepted doctrine of American pen- 
ologists, which touch on overcrowding, administration (locally 
administered jails should go), personnel (strictly by Civil Ser- 
vice appointment), employment, security, discharge, education, 
reformatory schools, and prison buildings. 


A selected bibliography on interviewing and case recording has 
recently been published as Bulletin No. 127 (10 cents) by the 
Russell Sage Foundation Library, 130 East 22 Street, N. Y. 


AVAILABLE in reprints (from the authors, better send postage) 
are two provocative articles from the last issue of The Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. They 
are The Challenge of the Continuing Depression, by Joanna C. 
Colcord, 130 East 22 Street, and The New Deal—Summary 
and Appraisal, by Harry L. Lurie, 71 West 47 Street, both 
New York. 


REPRINTS of the extensive critique by Dr. Henry B. Elkind, and 
Maurice Taylor, of the Glueck’s book, One Thousand Juvenile 
Delinquents, and of the rejoinder by Dr. and Mrs. Glueck, both 
of which appeared in the October issue of Mental Hygiene, 
are available from Dr. Elkind, 3 Joy Street, Boston. A re- 
joinder to the rejoinder is promised by Mental Hygiene. 


Tue American Red Cross puts its 1935 membership, as a result 
of the 1934 roll-call, at 3,884,068, a gain of 81,814 over last 
year. This with the gain of 100,518 members in the 1933 roll- 
call more than wipes out the loss, less than 8 percent, sustained 
during the early depression years. Available from the ARC in 
Washington are copies of its recently published pamphlet, Red 
Cross Operations: A Statement Authorized by the Executive 
Committee, in which it discusses the article, Shady Business in 
the Red Cross (American Mercury, November 1934,) and 
replies point by point. 


Tue Family Welfare Association of America, 130 East 22 
Street, New York, has ready for distribution (25 cents) a new 
pamphlet, Personnel Philosophy and Practice in Family Case 
Work, which constitutes the report of its committee on person- 
nel, Mary S. Brisley, chairman. The pamphlets include a series 
of five discussions, some of which have appeared as articles in 
The Family, which deal with tangible needs of the workers, the 
personnel program of the agency, qualifications of workers and 
ways of evaluating their contribution, the participation of staff 
in determining the functions and policies of the agencies and the 
general philosophy of staff relationships. At the end the com- 
mittee has posed a series of questions on personnel practice for 
discussion by staff or board. 
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One Labor Department’s Platform 


ie contrast to the usual prosy garb of official publications the 
1931-34 review of the Pennsylvania State Department of 
Labor and Industry appears in a special bulletin in layman’s 
English vivified by charts in the Neurath method in black and 
white and red. From the records which those charts and the text 
detail the Department, of which Charlotte E. Carr has been 
secretary, draws up its major items toward a “security program” 
in a great industrial state. Unemployment insurance heads the 
list of ten planks; followed in turn by prohibition of employ- 
ment of boys and girls under 16; supervision and regulation of 
the working conditions of young workers between 16 and 18; 
state laws establishing a minimum below which wages may not 
fall; state laws reducing maximum hours for women and chil- 
dren; abolition of company-employed deputy sheriffs, who some- 
times serve as the “private armies” of employers in industrial 
disputes; amendments to overhaul and strengthen the work- 
men’s compensation laws; compensation for occupational dis- 
eases; authority for the department to collect unpaid wage claims 
for workers, similar to that vested in the labor departments of 
California, New York and other states; extension of the merit 
system, now in force in the Bureau of Employment, to include 
field and technical staffs in other bureaus where efficiency de- 
mands a permanent personnel chosen solely on the basis of 
ability to do the job; and appropriations to the Department to 
permit employment of field and clerical staffs sufficient to handle 
adequately enforcement of the labor laws. Each of these major 
provisions is elaborated in turn in the discussion of the needs 
and conditions which led to its advocacy. What the retiring ad- 
ministration of the Department lays before its legislature might 
well be considered by legislatures throughout the union. 

The Pennsylvania Department has done an equally striking 
job in presenting the final report of Governor Pinchot’s commit- 
tee on workmen’s compensation. Here is visualization, clear 
statement and clean-cut recommendation. The charts, also in the 
Neurath method, prepared by Sociographics, Philadelphia, en- 
liven not only the condensed Outline of Needed Changes in the 
Pennsylvania Workmen’s Compensation System, but also the 
weighty bulletins of supporting statistical and verbal analysis. 


The Thirty-Hour Week 


Gt the country afford an industrial thirty-hour week? This 
question sums up the issue in the congressional debate over 
the Black and Connery bills as Harold G. Moulton and Maurice 
Leven interpret it in a pamphlet just issued by the Brooking: 
Institution. In 1929, on an average fifty-hour week, the national 
output had a value of about $81 billion, or $665 per capita. If 
the productive capacity then available had been fully utilized— 
according to Brookings estimates—a national output equivalent 
to about $97 billion, or $800 per capita would have been possible. 

A reduction of hours of about 20 percent has taken place dur- 
ing the depression, or substantially more than had occurred in 
the previous thirty years. Man-hour productivity in manufac- 
turing industries, meanwhile, has increased by more than 25 
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percent since 1929, but the authors believe that this gain is not 
entirely lasting on the grounds that by a selective process pro- 
duction has become concentrated in the hands of the most capable 
employes and efficiency has also been spurred by the fear of los- 
ing one’s job. Then too they question whether, in agriculture, 
transportation, building construction, and professional and do- 
mestic service, there has been an appreciable increase in pro- 
ductivity through technology. Hence to restore the old standard 
of living it is apparently necessary to work as long as we do now. 

The thirty-hour scheme originated as a spread-the-work pro- 
posal, but in the course of time it has been transformed into a 
variant of the share-the-wealth movement. It has been advo- 
cated as a means of augmenting the purchasing power of labor, 
and, thereby, as an expedient for priming industry and stimulat- 
ing output; but the probable reaction on prices, the authors 
claim, would preclude any such consequence. As advocated by 
the AF of L the proposal: entails a proportional increase in 
hourly wage rates. Costs would consequently be immediately 
higher, and, if experience under the NRA is a gauge, we should 
expect an equivalent rise in prices. Thus, on the writers’ con- 
clusions, real wages would be lower, and in addition the national 
output would be less than in 1929 owing to the shorter hours. 


The Junior Unemployed 


6s HE longer the period of unemployment,” reports Claire 

L. Lewis, director of the Junior Placement Bureau, New 
York State Labor Department, “the more difficult it is to place 
a boy or girl.” Of the 8000 between the ages of seventeen and 
twenty who apply each month at the offices of the Bureau, only 
one in eight, she says, gets a job. The NRA codes, while raising 
the wages offered to boys and girls, have also tended to decrease 
the proportion of openings for them. For employers argue that, 
if a minimum wage must be paid in any case, it is better to dis- 
pense with the services of inexperienced and immature persons. 
The morale of these youngsters is naturally greatly jeopardized 
by the situation which confronts them on leaving school. The 
Junior Placement Bureau thinks its major function under the 
present circumstances is to try to make it clear to these boys 
and girls that they are not being neglected. To this end it urges 
all applicants to come to the Bureau office one morning each 
week. Those who report regularly are fairly assured of some 
form of employment within three months. Meanwhile, rooms 
for reading and games have been furnished, and lectures and 
discussions on current affairs, history, economics, and psychology 
have been conducted, as well as “courses” in applying for a job. 
The boys, Miss Lewis says, have followed the lectures with at- 
tention, but the girls have usually preferred knitting or ping-pong. 


’ Enforcing Wage Standards 


AS compliance agent for the homework provisions of various 
NRA codes, the New York State Department of Labor 
has found new evidence of the necessity for additional legislation 
to safeguard industrial and wage standards, according to the 
testimony of Frieda S. Miller, director of the Division of Wom- 
en in Industry and Minimum Wage. Wide variation in the 
piece-work wage rates has been found, the highest usually below 
the code rates and invariably less than the rate for the same 
work in factories. Homeworkers have been discovered whose 
weekly earnings for thirty hours’ work amounted to only $1.50. 
Some skilled homeworkers have worked as many as sixty-six 
hours a week to earn only $4.50. Homework contractors, Miss 
Miller said, count upon relief funds and the wages of family 
members who work in factories to supplement the living ex- 
penses of their employes. The Esquirol-Neustein bill for the uni- 
form regulation of industrial homework throughout the state, in 
behalf of which Miss Miller testified at Albany, is aimed to stop 
these parasitic practices. It authorizes the Industrial Commis- 
sioner to determine where homework may be permitted without 
jeopardizing the employment standards of factory workers in 
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the same industry and without injuring the health and welfare 
of the homeworker; employers are to be required to take out a 
permit; licenses are also to be required for the homeworkers 
and the houses in which they work. 

How much can be accomplished under an adequate grant of 
authority is shown in another report by Miss Miller. In four 
months since the Mandatory Minimum Fair Wage Order for 
laundries became effective, inspectors of the Division have se- 
cured the payment of $5959 in back wages due to 2248 women 
and minor employes. These payments were the consequence of 
the discovery of 1185 violations of the law with respect to hours 
and minimum fair wages on the part of laundries. 


Cooperative Collective Bargaining 
Th HE Metal and Building Trades Departments of the Ameri- 


can Federation of Labor have recently concluded an agree- 
ment with the Anaconda Copper Mining Company which marks a 
successful attempt at intercraft cooperation. The 27,000 workers 
of the Company’s plants at Butte, Great Falls and Anaconda, 
Mont., are organized in thirty-one locals belonging to thirteen 
different unions. Formerly each of the thirteen sought a separ- 
ate agreement to govern the wages and working conditions of its 
members. ‘The present joint agreement is the outcome of au- 
thorizing the Metal and Building Trades Departments to act in 
behalf of all the workers engaged in the industry. It establishes 
a minimum journeyman’s wage of $5 for an eight-hour day; 
helpers to get $4.25; wage differentials in force before January 
1, 1934, are reestablished. These terms represent a gain over 
the old minimum of fifty cents a day. A significant provision 
of the new agreement calls for an upward flexing of wage rates 
as the price of copper rises. The wage rate is to be advanced 
twenty-five cents a day for each one and one-half cent rise in 
the price of copper maintained for thirty successive days. | 
The continuation of this inter-craft cooperation is provided 
for in the terms of the agreement itself. Industrial Relations 
Committees are set up in each city, five members representing 
management and five the several unions, to handle complaints 
and misunderstandings arising under the agreement. An Execu- 
tive Industrial Relations Committee, superior to the local com- 
mittees, consists of two executive officers of the Company and 
an executive officer of each of the two Departments of the 
AF of L which originally negotiated the agreement. 


New Deal Civility 


HAT liberties, President Roosevelt asked last spring, 

have any citizens lost through the New Deal? A confer- 
ence which met recently in Washington under the auspices of 
the American Civil Liberties Union was a deliberate response 
to this query. Delegates from twenty-one organizations con- 
cerned with human rights attended. From their reports it was 
estimated that deaths in class disputes in this country during 1934 
numbered more than fifty, with more than two hundred persons 
seriously wounded. 

Section 7a was naturally the focus of discussion in the labor 
field. The conference resolved, in a preamble to its proposed 
amendments to that disputed clause, that “the NRA has func- 
tioned as an instrument for the oppression of the workers.” Out 
of his experiences in the greatest strike of the year, Francis J. 
Gorman of the United Textile Workers declared that the only 
way to insure collective bargaining was “by the organization of 
labor, ready to do battle for its rights, so long as they are worth 
fighting for.” The conference recommended a recognition of the 
right of the unemployed to organize and bargain collectively, 
and the formation of local labor relations boards on which they 
would be adequately represented and which had authority to 
make decisions on questions: of hours, wages and working con- 
ditions. The delegates also called for a study of civil rights 
under the New Deal, to be financed by the FERA and directed 
by the American Civil Liberties Union. 
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SHEALTH® 


Birth Control and Social Workers 


D EPARTING from its traditional policy of avoiding offi- 
cial action in controversial fields, the New Jersey Confer- 
ence of Social Work, meeting in Asbury Park in early December, 
considered resolutions on birth control and selective steriliza- 
tion laid before the whole conference without recommendation 
by the Resolutions Committee because of their apparent “im- 
portance and immediate widespread interest.” The first resolu- 
tion declared “that proper and intelligent use of scientific 
contraceptive measures, under the direction of a regularly li- 
censed physician, is essential and that appropriate legislation to 
this end be enacted”; the second, “that appropriate legislation 
providing for selective sterilization be enacted.’ Approval by 
voting conference members was almost unanimous; on the first, 
the vote was 194 to 3; on the second, 190 to 5. At an earlier 
session the Conference heard an appeal for organized education 
in contraception by Rabbi Sidney E. Goldstein, chairman of the 
social-justice committee of the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis. Dr. Goldstein has urged that the federal government 
establish birth-control information centers in connection with 
the national relief program, citing studies by the United States 
Public Health Service and the Milbank Fund which show that 
families without any employed worker in 1932 had a birthrate 
48 percent higher than that in families with one or more full- 
time workers, and that the birthrates in general were far 
higher for families who were poor or dropped into poverty 
than for their more fortunate neighbors. 


Combatting Cancer 


ROOKLYN, N. Y., can boast thirty-eight hospitals with 

7744 beds available to the general public. Only twenty 
of those beds are specially provided for the free care of cancer. 
What that fact means in morale, money, suffering and life has 
been brought out by a sixteen months’ study by the Brooklyn 
Cancer Welfare Committee in conjunction with the Brooklyn 
Cancer Committee of the American Society for the Control of 
Cancer, the Public Health Committee of the Kings County 
Medical Society and the Brooklyn Visiting Nurse Association. 
Study of more than 1600 closed cases cared for by the VNA 
‘rom 1926 till 1934 shows that not only patients but also their 
families typically have been demoralized by chronic illness and 
its costs. Lack of information, money, and facilities in the 
hospitals for diagnosis and care leads victims of cancer to drift 
from one doctor or institution to another, until their condition 
is hopeless and their resources exhausted and often until their 
families are overwhelmed by debt. Cancer often is considered a 
stigma to be hidden from neighbors and even relatives; educa- 
tion is needed urgently to inform the public that in its earliest 
stage cancer often is curable; that at no time is it infectious 
or contagious; and that the chance for life lies in consulting 
a physician trained to diagnose early. cases as quickly as possible. 
A plan, approved by the American College of Surgeons, is 
nearing completion to set up cancer centers and teams with a 
follow-up system to test their workability. A center should 
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consist of an information bureau, a hospital and an out-patient 
cancer team: a clinic secretary, medical social workers, and a 
visiting-nurse service. The cancer center should provide for 
consultation, diagnosis and treatment through the physician or 
through other medical, nursing and philanthropic channels. 


Boston’s Teeth 


ROBABLY three out of four in Boston need to see their 

dentist at once, according to a study by the Harvard Uni- 
versity Dental School. The chief reason why they haven’t done 
so and why many of them probably will be unable to do so is 
that relief grants and the especially low wages of hard times leave 
no money for dentistry. Last summer, after consultation with 
the city’s dental authorities represented in Harvard University, 
the Massachusetts Dental Society and the Health Department, 
the Harvard Dental School lent its facilities to the Welfare 
Department for six weeks for an experimental service for 
welfare clients. The service revealed such acute needs for care 
that efforts were set in motion for a more comprehensive new 
plan to be started early this year. At least twenty-two dental 
chairs will be devoted to the use of the Department’s clients 
at various hospitals, dental schools, and the Health Depart- 
ment’s West End Health Unit. Clients in need of care will 
be referred through their local welfare districts to that Unit 


where preliminary investigation will be made to determine the — 


nature of the needed care. Patients then are routed to whichever 
of the cooperating institutions is best equipped to give it. A card 
system will cut red tape and make prompt attention possible. 
The Department’s limited funds for this service will be used 
for relieving pain, for extractions and imperative dental surgery; 
no money is available for plates or mechanical dentistry. 


Remembering Christmas 


O remind friends on the outside that their charges also 

look forward to Christmas the institutions under the 
Massachusetts Department of Mental Diseases have made it 
a practice for many years to send out greeting cards to patients’ 
relatives and friends and others interested in their work. This 
year’s folder of the Foxborough State Hospital, for example 
was gaily decorated with colored Christmas symbols and carried 
the program of holiday parties and services, the Christmas 
dinner menu, a message from Governor Joseph B. Ely and one 
from the superintendent of the hospital, Dr. Roderick B. Dex- 
ter, the latter mentioning presents patients could use and enjoy. 
In answer to a query Dr. Dexter writes that the custom is 
effective in arousing and keeping up the interest of friends and 
relatives and adds greatly to the feeling of goodwill at the 
holiday season. : 


Health and Housing 


186 NORMOUS” is the word used by Dr. Hugh S. Cum- 


ming, surgeon general of the United States Public 
Health Service, to describe the ultimate effect on public health 
to be gained by housing all Americans in healthful living quar- 
ters. At the request of the Housing Division of the PWA, the 
Public Health Service has made a survey of data on housing 
and health. In Liverpool, England, the general deathrate, tuber- 
culosis deathrate and infant mortality rate among a group of 
slum families dropped markedly after they were rehoused in 
modern quarters on the same site. A contrary result was found 
in Manchaster, England, attributed by British students to the 
fact that the rents of the new houses were higher and left less 
money for food. “Poorer groups of the population cannot in- 
crease markedly the proportion of their income going into rentals 
without a serious sacrifice in some other direction and that 
may mean a sacrifice in health as well.” ; 
In this country, especially in studies in Cleveland and De- 
troit, the toll of tuberculosis, diphtheria, infant deaths and 
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probably pneumonia have been found far higher in the crowded 
slums than elsewhere in the same city. Many factors other 
than housing enter into this contrast—differences in income, 
food, medical attention and the like. With allowance for these, 
however, the PHS finds reason to believe that the insanitary, 
congested, and badly ventilated conditions of slum homes, hall- 
ways and streets damage health and cause needless deaths from 
disease and accident. The PHS “strongly endorses” demolition 
of slums and construction of low-cost housing. Change in en- 
vironment, Dr. Cumming declares in a foreword to the pub- 
lished study (Public Health Reports, Vol. 49, No. 44, p. 1301) 
“will not immediately change the health or ‘house-keeping’ 
habits of any group of the population—the slow processes of 
health education must play their part—but the ultimate effect, 
I confidently believe, would be enormous.” The director of 
housing of the PWA, Horatio B. Hackett, calls the facts of 
the survey to the special attention of health officers, building 
officials and social workers, declaring they have ‘“‘an obligation 
to see to it that these implications are not neglected.” 


Social Worker or Credit Officer? 


te ad medical social workers long have known and de- 
plored appears clearly in the survey of outpatient serv- 
ices in Detroit made by Dr. Haven Emerson and Dr. Gertrude 
Sturges for a committee of the Council of Social Agencies: in 
many a clinic the word “social service” is a misnomer for what 
really is largely a matter of credit investigation and manage- 
ment. In three of eleven services studied, admitting new patients 
and credit investigation took 75 percent or more of the time 
of the so-called social-service department; in two others, it took 
at least 50 percent; and in another three, 30 percent or more. 
“When admission is done by trained medical social workers, it 
has great values other than financial investigation,” the authors 
of the report declare, “the chief of which is to select cases 
needing social adjustment.” The lack of training of many of 
the workers, however, and the size of their case loads (a 
median of 2513 for the services studied; in one general out- 
patient department 4960) made it logical to suppose that the 
emphasis in most of the institutions was on financial investi- 
gation. Three frankly said they did no real social adjustment. 

The report recommends improvement of quality of personnel 
and more attention and support for social service. Chief among 
the general recommendations of the survey was establishment 
of an outpatient section of a Council on Health and Care of 
the Sick, with a paid executive, within the Council of Social 
Agencies. Such a council should include representatives of the 
institutions and agencies and the organized professions. Other 
recommendations included approval of the principle of payment 
to outpatient physicians when funds are available, especially in 
the types of service that have slight educational or develop- 
mental value for the physician. 


App to the list of aids in food economy: Meat Dishes at Low 
Cost, prepared by the Foods and Nutrition Division of the 
federal Bureau of Home Economics, and for sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D.C., price 5 cents. 


Atrractive illustrations and make-up enliven the clear and 
commonsense text of What You Should Know About Tuber- 
culosis, a new handbook for patients published by the National 
Tuberculosis Association, 50 West 50 Street, New York, and 
distributed without charge by state tuberculosis associations. 


Cop comfort in the literal sense comes from the research find- 
ings of a study by the United States Public Health Service 
which could find no relationship between climate and the coughs 
and colds reported by college students in the highly dissimilar 
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IF YOU EAT STARCHES, 
MEATS, SWEETS—Read This: 


Much of the so-called “indigestion” from 
which so many people suffer, is often merely 
“acid stomach.” A condition said to be brought 
on by the many acid-forming foods which make 
up our modern diets, such as starches, meats, 
sweets. 

A simple way to relieve “acid stomach,” 
is to take a little Phillips’ Milk of Mag- 
nesia after meals. Phillips’ Milk of Mag- 
nesia quickly and safely neutralizes the 
excess acids in the stomach and relieves 
the distress. 
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cities of Cambridge, Mass.; Washington, D.C.; Columbus, O.; 


Chicago, New Orleans, and Berkeley, Cal. Colds in any one 
city were somewhat more frequent however when the ther- 
mometer fell and especially when grayness and dampness accom- 
panied colder weather. 


Tue high incidence of tuberculosis among patients in mental 
hospitals was stressed by Dr. J. Berkeley Gordon, medical di- 
rector of the New Jersey State Hospital at the last annual 
meeting of the New Jersey Tuberculosis League. Some recent 
studies in mental institutions have shown a tuberculosis death- 
rate ten times that of the state in which the hospital is located. 
Overcrowding of patients in mental hospitals, and the long 
hours and low pay of their employes increase the hazard and 
make urgent the prompt detection and adequate care of the 
disease in patients or personnel. 


WasHINGTON, D.C., has set up a Medical Admitting Bureau 
in connection with the Community Chest and with the approval 
of the local medical and dental associations, the District of 
Columbia Hospital Superintendents’ Association, the Council of 
Social Agencies and the Board of Public Welfare. The bureau 
will center and coordinate free and part-pay admissions to 
hospitals and clinics. Its budget for the first year is approxi- 
mately $20,000 to be met by the Chest from the appropriations 
to hospitals. It is believed that, the bureau will effect a saving 
of $60,000 or a net gain of $40,000 by eliminating unwarranted 
demands for free and part-pay care. Ross Garrett, health secre- 
tary of the Council of Social Agencies, will be its coordinator 
and supervisor. 
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Detroit’s Case for Cash Relief 


ETROIT and Wayne County, Mich., substituted cash re- 

lief for food orders to its direct relief families in late Oc- 
tober. “The experience,” says John F. Ballenger, director of 
county relief, “has been an extremely interesting one and has 
dispelled completely many of the fears that have been held 
about it.” 

Prior to October, cash relief had been given in the form of 
wages and also in the form of cash income to some three 
thousand carefully selected families. In the latter part of that 
month, a curtailment of budget made it necessary to cut food 
allowances 5 percent. 

We felt that this was a grave step inasmuch as we were approach- 
ing winter and our food budgets were none too ample. We decided 
to use cash relief as a technique, feeling that if the 5 percent reduc- 
tion were made and the balance given in cash, it would be effective 
both psychologically and for the practical reason that cash permits 
shopping and certain advantages to the client. 

We made this effective in practically all of our direct relief families 
at one time, giving them their food order only in cash. We [continued 
to furnish] milk tickets, rent, fuel, clothing and utilities as previously. 

The administration anticipated “a certain percentage of fail- 
ure” and expected that it would have to duplicate relief in a 
considerable number of cases where families, long unused to 
cash, would fail to budget it properly. In this it was pleasantly 
disappointed: 

During the first two weeks of this experiment we were rather aston- 
ished by the complete silence from the clientele. Men clients did not 
use the cash for liquor, fathers did not leave their families, and the 
mothers apparently were able to feed their children over the two-week 
period. If they made mistakes in managing they kept it to themselves 
and did not feel that the agency should duplicate relief because of 
their error. After three weeks we made a canvass of all of our district 
offices to find further explanation of the silence. After aggressive in- 
quiries we could locate only seven families (out of 20,000) who had 
used their money for purposes other than food. Even with these seven 
cases the money had been used with considerably more imagination 
than a good case worker could have supplied. 

There has been, however, another side to the picture, which 
has given the administration some concern. 

We have heard stories as related by the families of their fear of 
cash. Some of them have asked us to reinstate direct relief as they 
have felt too unsure of themselves to manage money. They tell us 
that their greatest difficulty is in meeting the demands of their chil- 
dren who, knowing they have cash in their pockets, ask for school 
books, carfare, money for the movies, and so on. They say that it is 
too great a conflict for them to endure and that they would prefer 
the grocery order which was understood by the children. This is 
striking evidence of the depths to which dependency has gone in 
some cases. 


Self Help in Idaho 


HE Jdaho ERA has developed a standard procedure for 

the organization and support of. self-help cooperatives 
within that state. Upon organization each cooperative starts 
with the same three projects: food conservation, sewing-room 
and fuel-cutting. Specialized projects, worked out or approved 
by the state office, are later allowed and supported where 
groups have shown an ability to function effectively and har- 
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moniously. Twenty-two groups, fifteen of which had received 
federal grants up to December 1, are operating in Idaho. 

While the cooperatives have a good deal of freedom as to the 
election of their officers and management of their internal af- 
fairs, they are rigidly supervised by the state office on all finan- 
cial matters as well as on type of project which they may under- 
take. On the other hand, they benefit from an unusual degree 
of cooperation from the state ERA in disposing of their prod- 
ucts, in securing needed equipment, and so on. 

It is reported that the attitude of the members is exception- 
ally business-like and lacking in that element of “social reform 
and fanaticism” that is found in many groups. The “talkers” 
and the “chiselers” are weeded out quickly through state inter- 
vention if they seem to be impeding progress. For example, in 
one of the units where the president had been inclined to oper- 
ate on a “relief chiselling” basis, the group was advised by a 
state representative in open meeting that unless it cleaned 
house through an election of new officers, financial support 
would be withdrawn. Compliance was immediate and the unit 
is now one of the best. In another group, where the efficiency of 
a wood-cutting crew remained persistently and flagrantly low, 
the state stepped in and withdrew the equipment which it had 
advanced, transferring it to another unit that gave more prom- 
ise of progress. 

The observation has been made in this state that the groups 
that have been organized “out of a clear sky” work harder and 
give less trouble than those which have sprung from protest 
groups. Another comment is that women make better members 
of cooperatives than men. 

It is estimated that the combined membership of the active 
groups totals approximately one thousand members, represent- 
ing 4500 persons. This is about 10 percent of the entire relief 
load of the state. 


Dividing the Load 


N Louisiana the Emergency Relief Administration has been 

in a very real sense a federal agency, as the state adminis- 
trator recently pointed out to an association of parish officials 
when demanding of them that they prepare to reshoulder a part 
of the relief load. From January 1933 through June 1934, 
over 98 percent of all public emergency relief funds in Louisi- 
ana came from the national treasury; and these monies, in addi- 
tion to caring for the employable unemployed, had come to be 
used for the “unemployables” and chronic poor to such an ex- 
tent that local responsibility had all but disappeared in most: of 
the parishes. 

During 1934 a determined drive was made by the state and 
federal relief administrators to correct this condition, with the 
result that legislation was secured which definitely brings the 
parishes back into the relief picture as of January 1935. This 
legislation provides local relief funds through an additional 
gasoline tax of one cent per gallon and through special license 
and admission taxes. The money so raised is to be used for 
local poor relief, care of the unemployables, and for mothers’ 
aid, in keeping with the latest federal relief policy. 

Louisiana’s action is unique in one important respect: the 
administration of this revived and extended local-aid program 
is vested, not in the local poor commissions (known in this 
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state as police juries) but in the local representatives of the 
state ERA. This arrangement assures the services of supervised 
social workers in each parish, although to some observers it 
seems to leave an undesirable gap between the local taxpayer 
and the program which his money is financing. State officials 
are back of the plan, however, and it is likely to be given a 
thorough trial. Local parish welfare committees are being estab- 
lished for interpretative purposes. 

Another important provision of the new plan is that such lo- 
cal surpluses as may result from the revenue measures must be 
applied to other forms of relief: 

If funds available under existing legislation are sufficient to meet 
the needs of the unemployables and mothers’ aid cases, the social 
worker’s salary, travel and incidental expenses shall also be paid out 
of such funds. If the funds are not sufficient, then the ERA is willing 
to provide the services of a worker and pay such of these expenses as 
cannot be provided for. 

Surplus funds, if any, shali then be used to aid in the care of the 
unemployed, including rural rehabilitation. . . . 

When the parish is unable to meet the needs of the unemployables 
and mothers’ aid cases, it is intended to make available from state 
discretionary funds such funds as can be appropriated to the end that 
these unemployables may be taken care of. 


Performance of FERA Students 


ASHINGTON University in St. Louis is making a 
study of how students assisted under the educational 
relief program of the FERA “stack up” beside run-of-the-mill 
college students. FERA students in the freshman class were 
found to be only slightly superior to the total group in intelli- 
gence as tested on the Thurstone Psychological Scale, and in 
reading ability according to the lowa Silent Reading Test; but 
grade marks for subjects studied by fifty FERA freshmen se- 
lected at random showed a marked superiority over those of a 
control group of one hundred “non-relief” freshmen similarly 
chosen. Over 45 percent of the FERA group averaged A or B, 
while only 22 percent of the class as a whole made this rating. 
Unsatisfactory marks were given to 15 percent of the FERA 
students, but to nearly 34 percent of the other group. ‘This 
indicates,’ writes the Director of Student Aid, “that the forms 
prepared in this office to aid college presidents in selecting re- 
lief students were effective.” 
The study is being continued to compare family backgrounds, 
occupations, income and so on, in the two groups. 


England Liberalizes Needs Tests 


HE American concept of the proper function of unem- 

ployment relief is that it be given temporarily, sparingly 
and only after the almost complete exhaustion of the appli- 
cant’s resources. It is as if we had organized a rescue squad to 
save the passengers on a sinking ship but insist that they jump 
into the sea before we consider them eligible for our services. 
It comes as something of a challenge, therefore, to hear that 
Great Britain, in her Unemployment Act of 1934, has estab- 
lished provisions which admit the right of an applicant for “Un- 
employment Assistance” to retain property and income within 
certain limits and still be eligible for national aid. 

This Act, as Ronald C. Davison has said in a recent pamph- 
let, The New Unemployment Act Popularly Explained (Long- 
mans Green and Co.,) was the outstanding measure passed in 
the 1934 session of Parliament, and 

- . . covers a great deal of our social scenery. It not only touches 
up insurance, but creates a new system of payments outside insurance 
called Unemployment Assistance. Actually the scheme provides 
something for nearly all the able-bodied wage earners in the United 
Kingdom—nearly, but not quite all. It does not touch the million or 
so who normally earn over £5 a week. Still, a line has to be drawn 
somewhere, and a scheme of assistance covering 17 million workers, 


representing, with their families, over 34 million people, is wide 
enough to go on with. 
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The new “needs test,” which is the basis of Unemployment 
Assistance, is greatly modified from the “means test” over 
which the battle formerly raged in England. 

Certain fairly common items of family income are now to be dis- 
regarded. ‘The list includes the first 20s [approximately $5] of dis- 
ability pension, half the amount of any workmen’s compensation, the 
first 5s of sick pay from a Friendly Society, the first 7s 6d of Health 
Insurance benefit, and maternity benefit up to £2 sterling. Any of 
these may be coming in on behalf of some member of the applicant’s 
household, but, if so, they are not to count as income. 

Further, the assessments are to disregard the first £25 [approxi- 
mately $125] of savings and home-ownership, which is treated as a 
form of saving. Investments between £25 and £300 are to be counted 
as equivalent to a weekly income of 1s for every complete £25 of 
capital. Thus the first £49 10s of savings is in effect disregarded. 

Lastly the Act indicates that a more generous view will be taken 
of that most baffling question of relief: how much of the earnings of 
members of the family ought to be set aside for their personal requir- 
ments? The crux of the matter is going to be the aotual scale of 
allowances and that scale is to be settled in the regulations which 
the new Unemployment Assistance Board will frame and the Minister 
of Labour will present to Parliament. The payments must, however, 
meet all the needs of an applicant and his family other than medical 
needs. There will be no upper limit—you cannot put an arbitrary 
limit to needs—and assistance will normally be in cash and not in 
kind. People who, because they are only partly employed, do not earn 
sufficient for their needs, have the chance of applying, and the same 
right is open to insured persons who, though they are already draw- 
ing unemployment benefit, can still show a margin of need. The burden 
of large families or high rents may not infrequently justify such appli- 
cations. But persons in full employment, even if their earnings are 
low, cannot apply. 

Since the above was written the Unemployment Assistance 
Board has drafted regulations interpreting and applying the 
Act, a review of which will be found in The Ministry of La- 
bour Gazette for December 1934. These regulations set up a 
“scale of allowances” or budgetary needs which, less available 
income and resources not “disregarded” as cited above, are to 
determine the amount of benefits which applicants may receive. 
For a household of two adults, the scale provides 24s ($6) a 
week; for a man, wife, and three children under eighteen years 
of age, from 33s to 42s, depending upon the ages of the children. 


The Other Half’s Food 


WENTY-FIVE middle-class families in Hartford recently 

made the voluntary experiment of living for one week on 
the exact items and amounts of food supplied to families on re- 
lief in that city. Loss of weight and constant unsatisfied hunger 
among this well-fed group went far toward convincing them 
that Hartford’s poor are not pampered; and subsequent con- 
ferences between these volunteers and the local Association of 
the Unemployed furnished further illumination. The superin- 
tendent of public welfare followed the experiment with interest, 
and accepted suggestions offered by the volunteer families that 
have resulted in a more diversified diet for families on actual 
relief. A more complete account of the experiment will appear 
shortly in The Family. 

Food purchases, in March 1934, made by 1729 relief families 
in Rockford, Iil., have been analysed by the Elizabeth McCor- 
mick Memorial Fund. As in families in Berkeley, Cal., reported 
by the Heller Committee (see this Department for December 
1933) purchases exceeded minimum dietary standards in fruit, 
fats, sugar and eggs; and were deficient in milk, cereals and 
vegetables. Surplus foods were distributed in addition to foods 
purchased with relief orders, to 81 percent of the families. 

It is significant to note that the surplus foods distributed were 
largely those foods which the families already bought in adequate or 
excessive proportions. The receipt of surplus foods, moreover, does 
not appear greatly to have influenced the distribution of food pur- 
chases. Families receiving surplus foods purchased approximately the 
same quantities of cheese, eggs, legumes, fresh fruit, fat and meat— 
foods which were supplemented—as families not receiving surplus 
foods. There is little to indicate that the former took advantage of the 
distribution of surplus foods to make greater purchases of the types 
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of foods in which the diet was not adequate. Milk, vegetables and 
cereals still remain the outstanding deficiencies. The study indicates 
that the distribution of surplus foods had intensified the nutritional 
unbalance of the dietary. 


Employability of Employables 


ERSONS recommended for work relief are believed to 

constitute a picked group and to be in better physical con- 
dition on the average than the general relief population. It is 
significant to note, therefore, says the Illinois ERC in a recent 
Bulletin, that: 

Of the 50,817 physical examinations of work-relief candidates re- 
ported through October 15, only 26,677, or 52.5 percent indicated the 
persons examined to be without apparent physical defect, thus war- 
ranting a Class A rating in the examiner’s classification. 

Of the remainder, 15,264, or 30 percent of the total, were only 
slightly defective and were suitable for. any employment not requiring 
extraordinary exertion (Class B); 8079, or 15.9 percent, were suited 
to perform only light work and required a physician’s approval before 
being placed (Class C); and 797, or 1.6 percent were unsuitable for 
work at all (Class D.) 

A break-down of the figures reveals the interesting fact that 
persons recommended for work relief in the down-state counties 
were in better physical condition, on the average, than those 
recommended in the Chicago area. 


“Roman Scandal” 
EW YORY CITY witnessed, in December, a seven-day 


“Roman scandal” over an alleged spoilage of surplus re- 
lief food in the city’s warehouses. In the course of an Alder- 
manic investigation of the Emergency Relief Bureau the charge 
was made that cabbage, veal and potatoes were rotting in great 
quantities as a result of improper coordination between the 
state TERA and the Commodity Relief Section of the city ERB, 
inadequate warehouses and ineffective methods of distribution. 

The barrage of publicity attending this “exposure” brought 
William L. Nunn, an official of the Federal Surplus Relief 
Corporation, to the city for an investigation. He reported: 

In cooperation with technical inspectors from the. . .US Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, all warehouses for all potatoes, cabbages, and 
veal belonging to the city ERB and the state TERA in New York 
City have been inspected. 

Our inspectors report that veal stored there is in excellent condi- 
tion with the exception of slight freezer burns which. . .are expected 
in normal commercial operations. The fact that the veal was frozen 
is an obvious prerequisite to its keeping qualities and certainly does 
not indicate, as one newspaper had it, that it was frozen and therefore 
spoiled. 

Of the total amount of cabbage sent into the City of New York 
for distribution to persons on relief. . .our inspectors reported a 
spoilage not in excess of 2 percent which, considering the magnitude 
and the necessary speed of the movement to prevent freezing in the 
open fields and ordinary barns of the growers, is considerably lower 
than normal commercial spoilage under comparable circumstances. 

The potatoes are stored in steamheated, brick, government-inspected 
warehouses. . . .Our reports show a spoilage of not more than one 
half of one percent, actually a rate lower than normal commercial 
spoilage. j 


School Lunches and Free Milk 


ORE than 290,000 children in 45 states and the District 

of Columbia received free school-lunches including milk 
during the school year 1933-34, according to an FERA survey. 
This total represents 7.5 percent of the enrollment in the school 
systems from which these data were obtained. Three states, 
Alabama, Illinois and Michigan, did not report. 

The proportion of all children receiving free school-lunches 
varied considerably from state to state. In 17 states, however, 
over one tenth of the total enrollment of the schools reporting 
free lunches were receiving such aid; in 5 states one fifth of this 
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total enrollment was served; and in 3 states about one fourth. 
The highest percentage was discovered in a sparsely populated — 
mountain state where 27 percent of the children in schools re- 
porting were receiving free noon-day meals. On the other hand, 
in 16 states less than 5 percent of all enrolled were so helped. 
Over three fourths (78 percent) of the schools reporting served 
a luncheon which included milk in almost every case, 22 per- 
cent serving free milk only. It cost about seven cents per child 
per day to carry out the program. 

There is evidence that a high percentage of the school children 
in certain communities have always needed this aid and that 
this group undoubtedly makes up a fair share of the total load 
at the present time. What proportion of the current load is in 
constant need, and what proportion is merely temporarily in 
need, because of the depression, is not clear. : 


State Symphony Orchestra 
A “NORTH CAROLINA Symphony Orchestra” of 75 pieces 


has been organized as a work-relief project. The Institute 
of Folk Music of the University of North Carolina developed 
the plan, and the state ERA approved it last May. 

A director recruited the musicians and passed on their musi- 
cal ability, while local relief administrators passed on their eli- 
gibility for relief. Wages paid range from $15 and $18.50 per 
week for musicians to $28.85 for the director. All receipts from 
admissions to concerts are used to defray traveling and inci- 
dental expenses, which are not payable from ERA funds. Relief 
clients are admitted to concerts without charge. 

The orchestra, which includes a “little symphony” and a 
chamber-music group, has performed in a total of thirty-three 
cities in the state, giving a series of five concerts in Winston- 
Salem last December which was sponsored by the city’s Inter- 
Club Council, and attended by numerous persons interested in 
providing similar activities for needy musicians in other locali- 
ties. The work of the orchestra has received high praise from — 
musical critics, and the plan has attracted widespread attention 
in this section of the South. 


Legality of Cash Relief 


HOSE hardy perennials, the state poor-relief laws, have 

recently been hampering progress in a new direction. The 
Attorney General of J/linois ruled in October that the decision 
of the Illinois ERA to put relief on a cash basis, which its 
enabling act clearly empowers it to do, was in conflict, so far as 
state funds are concerned, with pre-existing state laws. After 
citing decisions from Illinois and other states, he concludes: 
_In no instance can I find [authorization for] the wholesale distribu- 
tion of cash to poor and indigent persons or those on the relief rolls of 
the unemployed who are in destitute or necessitous circumstances. 
Such cash, money or distribution of funds would not be relief unless 
it was used for the actual necessities of life, such as food, fuel, cloth- 
ing, shelter, medical attention and burial. In conclusion, therefore, I 
am of the opinion (1) it is not legally possible, either under the con- 
stitution or the statutes of this state, for your Commission to pay 
relief in cash to replace the furnishing of relief in kind. (2) I am 
further of the opinion that such practice was not contemplated by the 
General Assembly of this state and its consequences too dangerous to 
be countenanced. ; 

This ruling makes a distinction between state and federal 

funds, but it does not distinguish between direct and wage relief. 
Is the payment of cash wages to persons on work-relief jobs also 
“too dangerous to be countenanced” in Illinois? The statement 
demands further clarification. 


A bIGEST of recent opinion in the fields of social work and 
public-welfare administration has been prepared by Russell H. 
Kurtz, and issued under the title Looking Toward a Public 
Welfare Plan. Survey readers may obtain a copy by writing to 
the Charity Organization Department, Russell Sage Foundation, 
130 East 22 Street, New York. 
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HOUSING 


A New Profession 


RAINING courses for prospective managers of govern- 

ment financed or government aided low-cost housing proj- 
ects will soon be a reality. At the request of the Housing Divi- 
sion, PWA, courses—to be established probably in New York 
and Chicago—are being planned by the National Association 
of Housing Officials. Although these plans are still somewhat 
nebulous, certain important decisions have been made. The train- 
ing period will be from four to six months, combining instruction 
in seminar and by lecture with practical supervised field work 
in existing housing developments. It will cover the following 
general subjects: the characteristics, habits of life and social and 
economic problems of the people to be housed; governmental and 
other community organizations and programs that will effect 
tenants, such as public health, recreation, education, child wel- 
fare; and the actual technique of managing housing, including 
the selection of tenants, rent collection, accounting, repair and 
maintenance of buildings. 

The initial course will be planned not only to give the best 
possible training within the time available to those persons who 
will take over the critical job of managing the first federally 
assisted housing development but also to develop by experiment 
a basis for the selection and training of managers to the end 
that management may in time become a recognized profession. 


Candidates will be selected by the Housing Division, PWA. 


Labor Cooperates 


O the Quaker City go the laurels for the first low-cost 

housing project in which labor has directly cooperated with 
the federal government. Four hundred people inside and 1000 
outside attended the opening early in January of the Carl Mak- 
ley Houses, sponsored by the American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers, which offer attractive accommodations for 284 fam- 
ilies in four three-story buildings built around large, garden 
courts. The buildings which cover an entire block and cost over 
a million dollars, are modernistic in design. Rents averaging 
$9.50 per room, include heat, hot water and electricity for all 
purposes. A swimming-pool, auditorium and kindergarten offer 
facilities for community activities. Important as is this project 
in the lives of the working-class families who are its tenants, its 
greater significance lies in the fact that it may be the beginning 
of a nation-wide labor-housing moyement—in the judgment of 
many one of the most effective formulae to raise housing stand- 
ards. In this connection must be mentioned the non-strike agree- 
ment signed at the beginning of operations between the corporation 
and the Building Trades Union whereby disputes were settled 
through arbitration. 


Is Housing a Public Purpose? 


[ XASMUCH as housing is expected to have a leading part in 
the Administration’s new work-relief program, much inter- 
est is attached to the action of the Supreme Court to which the 
PWA has appealed a decision of the federal court in Louisville. 
In handing down the Louisville decision that the government 
does not possess the power to condemn private property for slum 
clearance, Federal Judge Charles I. Dawson said: 


The power of the national government to condemn property for pur- 
poses such as the one involved here is a new question, and the proper 
solution of it calls for an examination of the inherent nature of the 
power of eminent domain. . 

If the property of the citizen can be condemned and taken, upon the 
payment of just compensation, simply because the legislative depart- 
ment of the government may determine that the use to which this 
property is to be put is for the general welfare, the property of every 
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citizen in this country would be subject to the whims and theories of 
any temporary majority represented in the legislative branch of the 
government... . 

The power of the government to exercise the right of eminent do- 
main cannot be based upon the existence of a national emergency. 

Decision in a similar case brought before the federal court 
in Cleveland (see Say It with Shovels, The Survey, October 
1934, p. 320) upheld the government’s right to condemn land for 
low-cost housing. Another case is pending in Atlanta. 


A Little Bit of Slum Clearance 


ROM the Housing Authority of New York comes the an- 

nouncement that it has induced private capital and the 
TERA to cooperate in a small slum-clearance project. Prac- 
tically a half block of old-law tenements assessed at $400,000 
have been purchased from Vincent Astor for $189,999, while 
Bernard Baruch has supplied the additional $32,000 necessary 
to buy the two buildings on the site not owned by Mr. Astor. 
The tenements will be remodelled into 2, 3 and 4 room apart- 
ments to rent at $5 a room monthly. Several of the buildings 
will be entirely demolished in order that the whole development 
may be provided with ample light and air. The state TERA 
and the Emergency Relief Bureau of New York City will sup- 
ply $350,000 for labor and materials. The property will be paid 
for with 3% percent Housing Authority bonds, amortized at the 
rate of 1% percent annually over a period of sixty years. 


Government Housing to Date 


HOUGH slowly, government aided low-rent housing proj- 

ects are progressing around the country. Of the seven lim- 
ited-dividend projects planned three are already occupied, three 
are under construction and one will be begun soon. Involving 
allotments totalling $12,443,000 they will provide 3041 living 
units. For the thirteen federal projects planned for New York, 
Chicago, Atlanta, Cleveland, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Montgomery and Louisville, condemnation of land has started 
or sites acquired or optioned. Slums have actually been torn 
down in Atlanta, Cleveland, Indianapolis and Montgomery. 
These thirteen projects (along with another in New York City) 
involve a total expenditure of $82,807,000 and will supply 19,340 
living units. Besides these, the Housing Division of PWA has 
authorized sixteen more projects, as yet unannounced, providing 
8240 living units and costing $30,821,000, for which options are 
being taken. Twenty additional projects, for which funds are 
not yet allocated have been approved. 


Tue Metropolitan Housing Council of Chicago has taken to 
itself the responsibility for helping to find homes for tenants now 
living in buildings to be demolished*to make way for new low- 
cost housing. A rehousing committee is already serving tenants 
now residing on the West Side Site—one of three sites selected 
for projects to be financed by federal funds. 


Two important housing committees have been appointed re- 
cently—one by the American Association of Social Workers and 
the other by the National Conference of Social Work. Abraham 
Goldfeld of the Lavanburg Foundation and Louis Brownlow, 
Director of the Public Administration Clearing House are their 
respective chairmen. 


HousING was given a prominent place on the program of three 
of the learned societies at their annual meetings in December— 
namely the American Political Science Association, the American 
Statistical Society and the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. 


THE housing exhibit, recently displayed in New York (see Sur- 
vey Midmonthly, December 1934.) is now available for exhibi- 
tion in other cities. Inquiries should be addressed to Lyman 
Paine, New York City Housing Authority, 10 East 40 Street. 


What Schools Are Made Of 


EDUCATION AND SOCIAL PROGRESS, by Charles H. Judd. Harcourt, 

Brace and Company. 285 pp. Price $2 postpaid of The Survey. 

HIS is no technical, stuffy treatise on education. It is not 

written for students of education, although many of them 
will read it with interest and profit. Rather, it is parents, public 
officials and taxpayers who are invited by Professor Judd to 
cluster around the operating-table, while he lays open the inner 
workings of our schools and colleges. He exhibits a superlative 
grasp of things educational, and employs the scalpel of a style 
both incisive and humorous. Those who want to know how 
our educational institutions became what they are and what 
one of the most eminent educators thinks should be done about 
them, will do well to gather ’round. 

Professor Judd emphasizes repeatedly that an American edu- 
cational system, while constituting an aspect of the social order, 
is also a product of a congeries of diverse social forces. The 
nation has evolved from a simple agrarian to a complex indus- 
trial order. A series of effects flow from this fact. Industry 
no longer employs children, who, therefore, attend school in 
ever increasing numbers; city life places children in an artificial 
environment and finds it necessary to compensate through the 
school. The manufacturers of the nation need more skilled 
labor, and successfully support a federal measure to establish 
and finance a nation-wide system of vocational education. 

The attention of an officer of the WCTU is accidentally 
turned to the study of scientific temperance and in a few years 
school physiologies are “embellished by statements and pictures 
that can be most charitably classified as hypothetical.” Other 
forces, rational and irrational, which have played upon the 
schools, are deftly traced and critically appraised. 

The author finds that this play of forces has failed to evolve 
a satisfactory system of ediication. They have operated without 
guidance or plan. As a result the schools and colleges of the 
nation form a structure of units—kindergarten, elementary 
school, highschool, college and university—loosely related to one 
another, in which incoordination, overlapping and waste are the 
result. The highschool repeats some of the work of the ele= 
mentary school, and the college duplicates part of the highschool. 
Bigoted ignorance and vested interests have contended, with 
social intelligence in determining what is excluded from and 
contained in the curriculum. Realistic instruction on contro- 
versial issues is usually absent. 

What is the way out? Professor Judd makes several sug- 
gestions in the course of his analysis. Education must have more 
intelligent and serious support from society in general. Edu- 
cators must present constructive plans for sounder systems of 
school administration. Scientific studies of the type which have 
already made a promising start in creating a science of educa- 
tion, and which are illustrated in detail, must play a major 
role in the future development of the schools. 

One of the most interesting chapters is the one in which 
Professor Judd is tempted, and yields, to prophesy the educa- 
tional system of the near future. He envisions nursery schools, 
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a six-year elementary school, and a six-year highschool, rich 
in social content. The college will follow to round out general 
and vocational education for some, and to focus the attention 
of certain students on future lines of intensive specialization. 
The university, providing preparation for the professions and 
scientific research, will crown the structure. Adult educational 
opportunities with no upper age limits will parallel the college 
and university. Even more interesting than the reconstruction 
of the anatomy of the educational system are certain changes, 
predicted in teaching method and content, which will keep the 
curriculum abreast of social experience. 

Professor Judd is no pessimist, either as to the future of 
education or the general social order. He looks forward to the 
development of a cooperative civilization, based on intelligence 
and broader than any which has hitherto been possible. If this 
is to be accomplished, education must become the basis of a 
new political science and a new economics. 

At one place Professor Judd goes out of his way to vent his 
spleen on certain educational radicals who emphasize the role 
of teachers in reorganizing social and political systems. He has 
no stomach for those who would turn the schools into instru- 
ments of propaganda for a vague doctrine which they call col- 
lectivism. It is at this point that those in education whom he 
terms radicals will take sharpest issue with Professor Judd. 
They will insist that educational leadership must play a far 
more courageous and dynamic role in directing the course of 
social evolution. They will contend that the schools will con- 
tinue to be the helpless victim of every passing interest, rational 
and irrational—which Professor Judd so ably describes—until 
educators make them conscious instruments of social advance. 

The laymen will find in the book a spicy analysis of the 
factors which have operated and are operating to mold the 
schools and colleges of the nation. Professor Judd’s interpre- 
tation of this analysis, and particularly his statement of the 
role of education in bringing about the cooperative civilization 
to which he looks forward, will be challenged by some edu- 
cators. But this is to be expected. He presents his ideas as an 
hypothesis, and invites those who disagree with him to dismiss 
them, if they choose, as dogmatic and prejudiced. Surely an 
author could not be more generous. JoHn K. Norton 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


No Friend of Freudism 


WISH-HUNTING IN THE UNCONSCIOUS. An Analysis of Psycho- 
analysis, by Milton Harrington, M.D. Macmillan. 189 pp. Price $2.50 post- 
paid of The Survey. 


\ ,' 7 ITH less objectivity than Jastrow and Wolgemuth, Dr. 

Harrington assails the structure of Freudism and the nu- 
merous appendages emphasized by uncertain disciples. He 
sharply incises the body of psychoanalysis and finds it organi- 
cally unhealthy and functionally inadequate. 

He regards the new technic of psychoanalysis as without 
value, its findings worthless, its theories unsound as based upon 
unreliable data, with little to warrant its popular use in the 
prevention or cure of mental diseases. To him it is other than 
the age-old foundations that have always characterized faith 
healing. 

He rejects the theory of sex libido; criticizes the psycho- 
analytic “can’t” concerning resistance and transference; reduces 
the concept of phallic symbols to an absurdity; and denies that 
the mechanisms present in an abnormality can serve as a sound 
basic system of character formation among normal persons. 
After describing the essentials of Freud’s theory, mainly in 
Freud’s words, he scrutinizes the evidence for its validity and 
finds none save a mystic religious factor, a form of sexual 
animism. 

Strongly aroused, Dr. Harrington thus raises his voice against 
psychoanalysis, with its unproven unconscious, sexual libido and 
omnipresent complex motivation. Its popularity he attributes 
to the little technical knowledge or training required of analysts 
and its salability through publicity and general gullibility. He 
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makes an almost too vigorous attack on what he believes to be 
on its way to oblivion. 

Opposed to the motivistic psychology of Freud, Dr. Harring- 
ton proposes a mechanistic psychology which aims to interpret 
the abnormal after an understanding of normal structure and 
function. His tentative system rests upon psychophysiology, 
psychopathology and mental hygiene. He stresses human me- 
chanisms through which an impulse to action occurs to release 
chemical energy due to nervous pressure or tension. Adjustment 
is the balance or relief of such tension, and the methods of 
achieving it involve; (1) the accomplishment of the stimulus; 
(2) withdrawal from it; (3) modification of thought; (4) dis- 
abling the machine. Fundamentally it is a stimulus-response 
psychology with abnormality arising from the nature of the 
stimulus or the nature of the organism as effected by heredity, 
education or disease. 

The psychopathology consists of behavior reactions that fail 
to relieve the tension of the organism. Non-adjustment is due to 
impotence of conflict as related to the desire for approval or for 
sexual expression. Maladjustments result from employing wrong 
methods of adjustment with evil consequences, recognized in 
part as acts of folly, ignorance or sin. 

Mental hygiene, constituting the science of prevention of 
mental disease, involves problems of breeding, education, the 
preservation of health and the maintenance of a satisfactory 
environment as the essence of right living. 

His criticisms and ideas will be popular or unpopular, not 
so much in terms of logical thinking as in the degree of me- 
chanistic tension aroused by his motivation of the book. 

New York City Ira S. Witz, M.D. 


THE ART AND PRINCIPLES OF NURSING, by Amy Elizabeth Pope, 
R.N., and Virna M. Young, R.N. Putnam’s. 832 pp. Price $2.75 postpaid 
of The Survey. 

A RECHRISTENED, rewritten, reset, wholly revised fifth edition, 

of Practical Nursing, one of the most popular texts for nurse- 

instructors and students and a reference for nurses elsewhere. 


RULES FOR RECOVERY FROM TUBERCULOSIS, by Lawrason 

Brown, M.D. Lea and Febiger. 275 pp. Price $1.75 postpaid of The Survey. 
New chapters on Surgical Treatment, Getting Up After Bed- 
rest and Returning Home add further value to the revised sixth 
edition of this “layman’s handbook of treatment’, which simpli- 
fies and supplements the doctor’s advice and tells what the 
patient must do for himself. 


AN INTRODUCTORY SOCIOLOGY, by Kimball Young. American Book 

Company. 615 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of The Survey. 
In his examination of the behavior of man in society Professor 
Young lays great stress on social psychology,—the person-to- 
person, person-to-group relationship. His discussion ranges 
through group life and culture, the factors of geography, race 
and population, organized group life or societal organization, 
fundamental forms of interaction such as cooperation and op- 
position, and, finally, social control. For teaching purposes class- 
room exercises are suggested and an up-to-date selected bibliog- 
raphy is provided. 


COMMUNICATION 


The Last Word 


To tHE Epiror: The pamphlet, Red Cross Operations—A 
Statement Authorized by the Central Committee, brought out 
by the American Red Cross, dealing with the charges made by 
Mr. John L. Spivak in The American Mercury, confirms the 
accuracy of The Survey’s description of the interviews he had 
with officers of the organization. He definitely committed him- 
self to submit for verification any quotations ascribed to them 
of material furnished verbally. James L, FIEesER 
Acting Chairman, American Red Cross 
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BOOKS THAT LIVE ON 
FOR THE SOCIAL WORKER 


Birth Control Without Contraceptives 


THE RHYTHM 
OF STERILITY AND FERTILITY IN WOMEN 


Discussion of the Physiological, Practical and Ethical Aspects of 
the Discoveries of Drs. K. Ogino (Japan) and H. Knaus (Austria) 
Regarding the Periods When Conception is Impossible and 
When Possible. 


By LEO J. LATZ, M.D., LL.D. 
60th Thousand $1.00 per copy 


at bookstores or from 
LATZ FOUNDATION 
1242 Republic Building Chicago, Illinois 


Write your name and address on a postal card, mail 
it to us and we will send you our FREE PAMPHLET 


Basic — 
SoctaL Diacnosis. By Mary E. Richmond .$2.00 


Wuat Is SociAL Case Work? By Mary 
E. Richmond. $1.00 


BROKEN Homgs. By Joanna C. Colcord $1.00 


THE SoctAL Case History. By Ada E. 


Sheffield. $1.00 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
130 East 22d Street New York 


THE HOUSE 
THAT FREUD BUILT 


by JOSEPH JASTROW 


In this volume, Doctor Jastrow gives a safe and sane 
solution to the queries in the mind of the average man 
concerning the pronouncements of the great Freud. What 
is true and what is not? How much of Freud is applicable 
to the life of the ordinary individual? Without favor or 
animus, the author brings the Freudian doctrines into the 
light, and discusses them, so that we can all appreciate 
that part of Freud which is most helpful to straight Rae 


1.00 
SURVEY BOOK DEPARTMENT 
112 East 19th Street New York City 


DO YOU KNOW 


that you can order any book on any branch of 
Social Work, including Unemployment Relief, 
Case Work, Interviewing, Work Relief, Psy- 
chiatry, ete., through— 


THE SURVEY BOOK SERVICE 
112 East 19th Street New York 


Book lists available on request. 
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Queer Queries 


ee HAVE to know the answers if you 
sit at the travelers’ aid desk in the sta- 
tion at Washington: 

Can you tell me what to beware of in 
Washington? 

Where can I check my canary? 

Is there anything worth seeing in Wash- 
ington? 

Which street-car shall I take to see all 
the important places? 

How do I go about shaking the President’s 
hand? 

I’ve come to Washington to see the sights. 
How do I get to Grant’s tomb? 

I saw the Women’s Room, but I want to 
go to the Ladies’ Room. Where is it? 

I’m a professional anointer. Where can I 
find somebody to anoint? 

What is the Jewish population of New 
Orleans? 


Tue National Consumers’ League in- 
ducted into office its new president, ex- 
governor John G. Winant of New Hampshire 
with a dinner party in which the New York 
Consumers’ League joined forces. Raymond 
Moley presided, Felix Frankfurter, among 
others, spoke, and Governor Winant ac- 
cepted his new responsibility with conviction 
and authority. 


Tue Yale Medical School announces the 
appointment as dean, for a five-year term, 
of Dr. Stanhope Bayne-Jones, professor of 
bacteriology, to succeed Dr. Milton C. Win- 
ternitz who will retire in June. Dr. Winter- 
nitz, who has held the post of dean since 
1920, will continue as professor of pathology. 


Heten W. Goutp has resigned her post as 
assistant to the director of Red Cross public- 
health nursing and home-hygiene work, and 
has joined the staff of the New York Hos- 
pital School of Nursing as instructor in pub- 
lic-health nursing. Margaret Dizney of the 
field staff succeeds her with the Red Cross. 


Ar the invitation of the Spanish Red Cross, 
the next meeting of the International Red 
Cross Conference will be held in Madrid, 
in October 1938. 


Tue Joint Vocational Service, New York, 
has added Mabel Uzzell to its staff to take 
the place of Miriam McCaffery who is now 
with the New York School of Social Work. 


Poet and Social Worker 


oo Vpaale about Christmas we begin to 
expect—it’s a habit—one of those beau- 
tifully printed little volumes in which Paul 
Southworth Bliss, erstwhile publicitor with 
the Minneapolis and the St. Louis Commu- 
nity Chests, collects the verses by which 
he expresses his sensitivity to the beauty 
of nature. But this year we were doubtful. 
Mr. Bliss was no longer living in the land 
of trees and water but was battling the 
_drought on the plains of North Dakota as 
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of People 
and Things 


field representative of the FERA. Would his 
muse survive? Reassurance came in January 
with a slim grey book, its hundred or so 
pages of verse embellished with linoleum 
block decorations by Harold J. Matthews 
($2.50 from Laura Sturlaugson, 13 West 
Second Street, Williston, N. D.) The book 
takes its title from the first poem, written in 
Stanley, N. D., in April, 1934—the dance 
being that of the wind and the “ground 
that leaps to its embrace.” 

As an indication that Mr. Bliss is a social 
worker as well as a poet word comes from 
Grand Forks, N. D., of the organization of 
a counsel of social agencies, for which he 
drafted the constitution, which tackled first 
the set-up of a social-service exchange and 
then the business of curbing Christmas bas- 
kets. “You will see from this,” he post- 
scripts, “that we are trying to leave our 
communities with sound organization when— 
and ifthe FERA pulls out.” 


Tue Social Workers’ Discussion Club, or- 
ganized in various cities, has changed its 
name to Association of Workers in Social 
Agencies. 


Frrepa Roma tis, of Chicago, has gone to St. 
Louis as director of the Jewish Social Ser- 
vice Bureau, succeeding Marguerite New- 
mayer, now Mrs. Adrian Mayer, of Wash- 
ington. 


Ave Atque Vale 


ELIEVING that various state and local 

groups meet the present needs in Ver- 
mont without requiring a coordinating com- 
mittee, Dr. Charles F. Dalton, secretary of 
the Vermont State Department of Health, 
has announced the dissolution of the Ver- 
mont Social Hygiene Council, formed two 
years ago with himself as chairman and the 
cooperation of the Vermont Conference of 
Social Work, other state agencies and in- 
terested individuals. Almost simultaneously 
comes the news that in New York State a 
social-hygiene committee has been formed 
at the request of the State Conference of 
Social Work to cooperate generally and plan 
and carry out suitable programs at the an- 
nual meetings of the Conference for the next 
five years. H. W. Cummings, assistant di- 
rector of the Division of Social Hygiene of the 
State Health Department is chairman; the 
sub-committee directly in charge of planning 
includes also Dr. James N. Vander Veer, of 
Albany, former president of the New York 
State Medical Society; George J. Nelbach, 
secretary of the New York State Tuberculosis 
and Health Committee; Prof. Maurice A. 
Bigelow of Columbia University, and Dr. 
Valeria H. Parker, of the staff of the Ameri- 
can Social Hygiene Association. 


Two of the staff of the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation have recently undergone a change of 
status becoming thereby directors of depart- 
ments. Mary Swain Routzahn, with the 
RSF since 1912, becomes a director though 
her job is still described as Consultant in 
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becomes director of the Department of Rem- 
edial Loans, where, since 1926 he has been 
assistant to Leon Henderson, now in the 
front line at Washington. 


Tue New York School of Social Work is 
having as visitors this month sixteen stu- 
dents from the School of Social Work in 
Sydney, Australia. 


An outstanding bit of housing news is the 
appointment of Abraham Kazan, manager of 
the pioneer housing project of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers, to manage Hillside 
Homes, one of the three limited-dividend 
projects in New York financed by federal 
funds, 


Presenting Dorothy Isom 


N EWEST member of The Survey field staff 
representing us: in the State of Wash- 
ington, and welcomed in that capacity by 
John F. Hall, Arlien Johnson and other high- 
lights of social work in the farther-most 
North-West, Mrs. Isom has all the educa- 
tional and professional background that the 
AASW’s heart could desire—as a student, 
the University of Washington, Columbia 
University and the New York School of So- 
cial Work; as a social worker, the Seattle 
Family Society and the state ERA, and in 
addition three years of teaching and an ad- 
diction, practically life-long, to The Survey. 
She says, “I have been a subscriber for 
years; as a social worker I found it of ines- 
timable value, as a teacher I used it with 
my journalism students as a model of re- 
porting.” 

Mrs. Isom will spread The Survey among 
social workers, schools, and colleges. For 
her we ask from our friends and readers the 
same generous welcome and cooperation they 
invariably give to our representatives every- 
where. Mrs. Isom has on the tip of her 
tongue a short friendly little talk about the 
place of The Survey in progressive social 
work and up her sleeve a special offer to 
beginners. She can be reached by super- 
visors and others who want to help the good 
work along through the office of the Seattle 
Community Fund, 307 Douglas Building. 
A call to Main 8901 will bring her to a staff 
meeting. 


Tue twelfth annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Orthopsychiatric Association will be held 
at the Pennsylvania Hotel, New York, Feb- 
ruary 21-23. For details address the secre- 
tary, Mary A. Clark, 50 West 50 Street, 
New York. 


New officers of the New Jersey Conference 
of Social Work, include: president, Dr. EI- 
len C. Potter, Trenton; vice-presidents, David 
Fales, Jr., New Brunswick, and T. Lester 
Swander, Montclair; treasurer, Walter Kidde, 
Montclair. Eduard C. Lindeman, the retir- 
ing president was made honorary vice-presi- 
dent. 


Wa rer Briucuer, well-known Detroit city 
planner, has accepted the directorship of the 
American Society of Planning Officials (850 
East 58 Street, Chicago,) newly organized 
association of technicians in that field, which 
will act as a clearing-house of information and 
will promote the improvement of administra- 
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tive standards and practices in land and com- 
} munity planning. It will serve the increasing 
body of national, state, regional and local 
planning agencies, their staffs and consultants. 
_ Alfred Bettman is the president. 
Tue United States was represented at the 
meeting in late January in Geneva, of the 
governing body of the International Labor 
_ Organization, by Isador Lubin, commissioner 
_ of labor statistics of the Department of 
_ Labor. 


~ Maryorre McFarranp, to whom The Sur- 
vey always points with becoming modesty as 

an alumna of its editorial staff, has left 
Ohio, where she has been consumer-leaguing 

_ for several years, to return. to New York 

as executive secretary of the New York 
Consumers League, a post that has been 
vacant since Elinore M. Herrick joined up 
with the Regional Labor Board. 


Tue Cleveland Humane Society has a new 
director in William I. Lacey, for the past 
twelve years with the Welfare Federation, 
most recently as associate secretary. He suc- 
ceeds C. W. Areson, now with the Child 
Welfare League of America. 


NCJFWF + BJSR 


Nie marriage has been arranged for 
the year 1935 between the National 
Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare 
Funds and the Bureau of Jewish Social Re- 
search which have been, well, warm friends, 
ever since the Council was organized two 
years ago. At its recent meeting in New 
York, the Council accepted a plan to com- 
bine its services and those of the Bureau 
with a single technical staff under the di- 
rection of the Council. Various shifts in 
organization bring officers of the Bureau to 
the executive committee of the Council. 
Harry L. Lurie becomes the director of the 
-~ Council and George Rabinoff as his as- 
sociate serves also as secretary of the ex- 
ecutive committee. The merger yet to be 
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ratified by the board of directors of the bu- 
reau is on the basis of a year’s experiment, 
but if it works well will become permanent. 

“T feel that this combination is entirely 
logical,” say Harry L. Lurie. “The Council 
is an ‘outgrowth of activities fostered by 
the Bureau and our budget has carried a large 
part of its costs, including the salary of its 
executive, for the last two years. The com- 
bination for this year permits a certain de- 
gree of independence in the responsibility 
for research which is’ now undertaken under 
Council auspices. We hope that the close 
integration of research with a membership 
organization interested in the development 
of this program and in the fact finding on 
which such a program should be based will 
be helpful to the development of our various 
purposes.” 


“Way! Will and Charlie!!” headlines the 
Journal of the American Medical <Associa- 
tion, reprinting an item from the Fairmont 
Sentinal; “Mr. and Mrs. R— left Wednes- 
day for Rochester, Minn., where Mrs. R— 
expects to have a garter removed by the 
Mayo brothers.” 


Tue Chicago Theological Seminiary called 
Dr. Richard C. Cabot from Boston for the 
Alden Tuthill lectures given at its fourth 
annual ministers’ week in early February. 
The subject chosen by Dr. Cabot for the 
three lectures was, The Minister, the Doctor, 
and the Patient. 


Roserta Winans, who has been with the 
Chicago Y. W. for a number of years, is the 
new executive secretary. of the Kips Bay 
Neighborhood Association, New York, suc- 
ceeding the late Sara Cleveland Clapp. 


Commissioner John McMillan for four years 
commander of the eastern territory of the 
Salvation Army, stationed in New York, and 
for four years before that stationed in Chi- 
cago, has been transferred to Toronto to 
command the Army in Canada, Alaska, and 
Newfoundland. Commissioner Alex M. Dam- 
on, commander of the southern territory, suc- 


A glimpse of the art school of the Irene Kaufmann Settlement, Pitts- 
burgh, which last month celebrated its fortieth anniversary with a 
* dinner and reception, Sherman C. Kingsley of Philadelphia the featured 


speaker. “Forty years,” says Sidney A. Teller, director, “of definite 

od identification with most of the local social, civic, health, recreational 

; ‘ and educational developments and activities.” The etching, here repro- 
ve 


duced, is one of a series depicting the settlement, by Samuel Filner. 
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ceeds him in the New York area. Another 
change of assignment takes Col. Fletcher 
Agnew from the eastern territory to Chicago 
as chief secretary of the central territory. 


Laurel Department 


4 fests before his return to Europe to re- 
sume his duties as the League of Nation’s 
High Commissioner for Refugees, James G. 
McDonald was presented with the Ameri- 
can Hebrew Medal for 1934, in recognition 
of his services in the promotion of better 
understanding between Christians and Jews. 


Tue Parents Magazine has awarded its 
annual medal for outstanding service to chil- 
dren to Grace Abbott, recently retired chief 
of the US Children’s Bureau. 


As “worthy of the appreciation of their 
fellow-citizens,’ The Nation offered for the 
seventh time its honor roll for 1934 of per- 
sons and groups who have distinguished 
themselves during the year. Topping the 
list of twenty-four is Lloyd K. Garrison, “for 
his excellent work as head of the National 
Labor Relations Board.” Into Dean Garri- 
son’s 1935 record goes his “excellent work” 
for Survey Graphic (see 7-A and the Future 
by Lloyd K. Garrison, Survey Graphic, Feb- 
ruary 1935.) Well up on The Nation’s list 
are, Mary van Kleeck, “for her brilliant 
analysis of the causes of social insecurity 
before the National Conference of Social 
Work and for initiating one of the first prac- 
tical attempts to remove this insecurity 
through social planning,” Charlotte Carr, 
secretary of labor and industry of the state 
of Pennsylvania, and Cornelia Bryce Pin- 
chot, “for unflagging support of labor’s fight 
for the benefits and rights promised by the 
New Deal.” 


“Or maybe a torch-song would help,” com- 
ments the bulletin of the Washington ERA 
on the entry in a case record, “This man 
suffers from a rupture which can be cured 
only by operatic measures.” And, while on 
the subject of case records, here’s a tid-bit 
culled by one of our scouts from the files of 
the welfare department of San Joaquin Coun- 
ty, California: “Called on woman. The six 
laying hens had been stolen. Only the rooster 
remained and he appeared to be stunned.” 


Tue National Council of Jewish Women will 
hold its triennial convention in New Orleans, 
March 10-15, on the theme, What Do We 
Owe Our Next Generation. Among the 
speakers will be Eduard C. Lindeman, on 
The World of Today, and Harry L. Lurie, 
on Economic Adjustments of the Jew. An- 
other feature will be a seminar on race re- 
lations under the auspices of the National 
Conference of Jews and Christians, with Rev. 
Everett R. Clinchy, leading. 


C. C. Carsrens of the Child Welfare League 
of America is in Honolulu until mid-March, 
making a survey of child-welfare services and 
charting a future program for the United 
Welfare Fund of the city. 


“For what it’s worth in the way of levity,” 
Estelle Lauder of the Consumers’ League of 
Eastern Pennsylvania offers the rejoinder of 
one of her staff, “young looking” she says, 
to a traffic officer who solicitously inquired 
what business so often sent her on her home- 
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going way well on to midnight. “Working 
for shorter hours for women,” said the young 
looking one, as she wearily plodded on. 


Tue Survey is proud to claim as old friends 
and valued contributors no less than seven 
of the twenty-five “authorities on architec- 
ture, construction, materials, city planning, 
housing and finance,” who make’up the Ad- 
visory Council to the Federal Housing Au- 
tnority recently appointed by Administrator 
James A. Moffett in an effort to speed up 
the housing program. The seven are: Fred- 
erick L. Ackerman, New York City Housing 
Authority; Alexander M. Bing, City Hous- 
ing Corporation, New York; Louis Brownlow, 
Public Administration Clearing House, Chi- 
cago; Jacob L. Crane, American City Plan- 
ning Institute, Chicago; John W. Edelman, 
American Federation of Hosiery Workers, 
Philadelphia; Charles F. Lewis, Buhl Foun- 
dation, Pittsburgh, and Coleman Woodbury, 
National Association of Housing Officials, 
Chicago. 


Howarp R. Kwicur of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work is on a flying trip— 
not literally, he’s traveling by steamer—to 
London and Rome for meetings of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the third International 
Conference of Social Work to be held in 
London, July 12-18, 1936. Dr. Alice Masary- 
kova who has been president of the ICSW 
since its beginning has resigned and Dr. 
Réné Sand has been elected to her place. 


Concerning Californians 
DWIN J. COOLEY, pioneer and leader 


in probation work in New York, and 
author of several standard books on the 
subject, is now with the SERA in Los An- 
geles as assistant chief of the social service 
division. . . . Aleta Brownlee has resigned 
from the SERA to go to the University of 
Chicago as lecturer and research worker. 
.. . Mary Randolph Hughes, formerly of the 
Family Welfare Society of Los Angeles, is 
the new secretary of the Central Service 
Clinic, San Diego, succeeding Marjorie 
Weaver now with the SERA. .. . Public 
health nurses everywhere will be interested 
to hear that Naomi Deutsch, organizer and 
director of the San Francisco Visiting Nurse 
Association has resigned to join the faculty 
of the University of California as assistant 
professor of public-health nursing. She is 
succeeded by Helen Reynolds a member of 
the VNA staff for a number of years. .. . 
Mildred E. Van Every is in charge of the 
new social service for the Indians of the 
San Francisco Bay region instituted in Oak- 
land by the US Indian Office with the 
YWCA actively cooperating. . The 
San Francisco YWCA has lost its ex- 
ecutive secretary, Rosalee Venable, who is 
now in New York directing a project for 
the Council of Lower West Side Social Agen- 
cies under the general guidance of Prof. 
Frederick M. Thrasher of New York Uni- 
versity. Mary Cady has come from the YW 
in Honolulu to the San Francisco vacancy. 
. . Helen R. Jeeter, lately with the Los 
Angeles Council of Social Agencies, has joined 
the staff of the Division of Research of the 
New York State Department of Social Wel- 
fare. At various times she has been as- 
sociated with the faculty of Bryn Mawr, the 
University of California and the University 
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of Chicago. The California Medical 
Association has in hand, under the direction 
of Prof. Paul A. Dodd, economist of the 
University of California at Los Angeles, a 
study of medical economics which covers the 
health and economic status of the general 
public and an analysis of the medical and 
dental professions and of the hospitals and 
public health facilities of the state. 

California’s new director of the State De- 
partment of Social Welfare is Florence L. 
Turner, past vice-president of the California 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, president of 
the Better Business Bureau of Fresno and 
active in Republican circles in the San 
Joaquin Valley. She succeeds Rheba Craw- 
ford Spivalo, now associated with Aimee 
Semple MacPherson at the Angelus Temple. 


Many Candles 


S a contribution to the celebration of 

. the three-hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of secondary schools in the United 
States the University of Denver is on the 
air this month with a series of broadcasts 
which include demonstrations of school ac- 
tivities and a dramatic skit arranged by 
students in the department of education. 

Tue Cincinnati Community Chest cele- 
brated its twentieth birthday in mid-January 
with a dinner which brought together all 
sorts of important folk for appropriate con- 
gratulations all around. 

Awp speaking of birthdays, about the time 
this issue of The Survey reaches its readers, 
February 12 to be exact, the twenty-first 
anniversary of the birth-control movement in 
America will be celebrated with a dinner in 
Washington under the auspices of a special 
committee headed by Mrs. J. Borden Harri- 
man and a group of distinguished sponsors. 


Tue American Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations, formed last spring 
to coordinate and unify the work of eleven 
national societies concerned with the educa- 
tional and vocational adjustment of American 
youth, will hold its first annual convention in 
Atlantic City, February 20-23. Four of the 
member societies, including the National Vo- 
cational Guidance Association, will hold an- 
nual meetings at the same time. For details 
address the Council at 522 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


From the scrap-book of a federal probation 
officer, Edgar M. Gerlach, supervisor of so- 
cial service of the US Bureau of Prisons, 
gleaned this bit from an interview, “No, I 
kain’t reader write. My pa kin read printin’ 
but kain’t read readin’. He ain’t never let 
any of us go to school. Sez we gits all the 
learnin’ we needs in jail.” 


Cotumpia University announces the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Walter Reginald Betts of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, England, as li- 
brarian of its medical school. Dr. Betts, 
author of several medical books, succeeds the 
late Alfred L. Robert. 


Tue department of research and education 
of the Federal Council of Churches brought 
out last month as an issue of its regular 
publication, Information Service, the first 
of a series of monographs to which it gives 
the general title, A National Inventory’ of 
Human Welfare. The first subject treated is, 


“is the new director of the Children’s Bu- 
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The Status of the Farm Population. Other 


subjects to follow at intervals during the win- 
ter and spring are the status of industrial 
labor, child welfare, race relations, housing, 
taxation, education, medical care, old-age 
security, the treatment of prisoners and the 
liquor problem. Single copies 5 cents from 
the Council, 105 East 22 Street, New York. 


Tue New York Charity Organization Society 
has changed the name of its Family Service 
Department to Institute of Family Service, 
COS, the appropriateness of the new title 
being indicated, says Stanley P. Davies, gen- 
eral director, by “a continuing interest in 
practice and research in the problems of 
family life as well as in student training.” 


ExizasetH Munroe Crark, for seven years 
with the Child Welfare League of America, 


reau, Indianapolis Orphan Asylum. While 
on the League’s staff, Miss Clark worked 
out the reorganization of child care in In- 
dianapolis, a program she is now directing. 


As a part of its general health and safety 
education program the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company has produced an ani- 
mated sound cartoon in technicolor, Once 
Upon a Time, for free use in motion-picture 
theaters. It features entertainment rather 
than horror in exposing the sins of road- 
hogs, back-seat drivers and other pests that 
make driving dangerous. The film is with- 
out advertising. Information from the Com- 
pany, 1 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Dr. CuHartes J. Kaurman, of New York,” 


has succeeded the late Dr. I. D. Bronfin as 
medical director of the National Jewish Hos- 
pital in Denver. Dr. Kaufman has specialized 
for ten years in tuberculosis work. Several 
years ago he conducted a tuberculosis survey 
of the New Jersey state hospitals for the 
State Department of Public Health and 
Welfare. 


Nursing Leader Resigns 


Wee up on the list of important re- 
tirements is that of Marian Rottman, 
R. N., as director of the division of nursing 
of the New York City department of hos- 
pitals, one of the most responsible nursing 
positions in the country. On March 1, her 
assistant, Irene Robertson, will move up the 
directorship. Miss Rottman was general su- 
perintendent of nurses at Bellevue when in 
1929 that institution was absorbed into the 
Department of Hospitals. Her appointment 
to the division of nursing put her at the head 
of the nursing system of twenty-six institu- 
tions. In a generous tribute to her achieve- 
ments in the improvement of nursing practice 
in New York municipal hospitals, Dr. S. S. 
Goldwater, commissioner of the department, 
credits her specifically with: The establish- 
ment of qualifications for the several types 
of positions in the nursing service. The or- 
ganization of a central record bureau for the 


clearing of all applicants for positions on the 


graduate staff. Regular conferences of ex- 
ecutive and instructive groups of the several 
hospitals with the director and her assistant 
for the purpose of maintaining uniform 
standards. The organization of staff educa- 
tion programs. Improving and stabilizing 
the service of the attendant group. 
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Rates: Display: 21 cents a line, 14 agate lines to the inch. Want advertisements 

| five cents per word or initial, including address or box number. Minimum charge, 

|| first insertion, $1.00. Cash with orders. Discounts: 5% on three insertions; 10% on 
|| six insertions. Address Advertising Department. 


SURVEY MIDMONTHLY 


TEL.: 
ALGONQUIN 4-7490 


112 EAST 19th ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


“WOMAN EXECUTIVE, trained, Institution for 


problem children. Knowledge and experience 
psychiatric case work, nursing dietetics, 
economics, school administration, wishes 
position with school, social organization, wel- 
fare or community house. 7267 SuRvVEyY. 


Woman, institutional experience with normal, 
sub-normal and delinquent. Competent man- 
ager and buyer. 7264 SuRVEY. 


i i as 

CASE WORKER (Executive) desires change. 
Family Welfare, Medical Social Work, or 
Community Welfare. References. 17265 
SuRVEY. 

Experienced social worker desires position with 
children’s organization or hospital | social 
service. Available February Ist. 7266 SurRvEY. 


SR A a eS 
Single man, 35 years, 5’ 7’, 180 lbs., 15 years © 


experience Boys’ Work, Delinquent and de- 
pendent organizations, camps. Scoutwork. 
Desire change, good reason, congenial posi- 
tion desired. Present salary $1,800 plus 
maintenance. 7268 SuRVEY. 
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Young woman, Hunter College graduate, B.A. 
History, teaching substitute license; able to 
do stenography and typing. Salary small. 
Must have a job. Willing to do anything. 
7263 SuRVEY. 
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Classified Advertising 


21e per line 

. .  5e per word 

. $1.00 per insertion 
5% on three insertions 


Display 
Non-display . 
Minimum Charge 
Discounts 


CASH WITH ORDER 


Survey Midmonthly 


112 E. 19th Street New York 


FOR SALE 
DAMAGED BOOKS 
40% OFF REGULAR 

PRICE 


For Complete List of Books 


write 


THE SURVEY 


Book Department 
112 East 19th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 


Rates: 75c per line for 4 insertions 


An Introduction to Social Investigation and 
Practice through Study of Case Analysis by 
Albert R. Caro and Elizabeth Caro, Instructors in 
the Birmingham, Alabama, Training Program. 
Especially designed for leading staff discussions, 
evening seminars or training classes. 

Vol.. I. Application and First Investigation 
(contains Suggestive Outline for First Investiga- 
tion—Theory of Approach Technique—Procedure 
in Handling Transients, and Nine Illustrative 


Cases.) 

Vol. II. Study and Treatment of Under Care 
Cases (contains Nine Illustrative Cases showing 
Everyday Case Work Problems—Visitor’s Tech- 
niques in Leadership and Treatment of Dis- 
gruntled Clients.) 

Price 50 cents per volume, the two for $1.00. 
Special price to groups of ten or more, the two 
for 80c. Sent C.O.D. or postpaid on receipt of 
remittance. 

Order from the authors, Box 1415, Birmingham, Ala. 


A CONTRIBUTION OF MENTAL HYGIENE 
TO EDUCATION describes and interprets group 
therapy at the Illinois School for Feebleminded 
with its implication for all education, 

Education Through Play Bertha Schlotter 

Spontaneity Adolph Meyer, M.D. 

Some Unnoted Aspects of Therapy 

Scott Buchanan 

(And a Reprint from Child Education of May, 1934) 

Play—A Unique Discipline Neva L. Boyd 

Postpaid 25 cents, Illinois Conference on 
Public Welfare, 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which trained nurses are taking in the better- 
ment of the world. Put it in your library. $3.00 
a year. 50 West 50 Street, New York, N. Y. 


APPLICANTS for positions are sincerely 
urged by the Advertising Department to 
send copies of letters of references rather 
than originals, as there is great danger of 
originals being lost or mislaid. 


Your Own Agency 


This is the counseling and placement agency 
sponsored jointly by the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers and the National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing, 
National, Non-profit making. 


pool tool Ones 


(Agency) 
130 East 22nd Street 


New York 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, Inc. 


VOCATIONAL SERVICE AGENCY 
18 East 41st Street, New York 


Case Workers Wanted. Positions Open. 
LE 2-6677 


LITERARY SERVICE 


RESEARCH: Wé assist in preparing 


special articles, papers, 
speeches, debates. Expert, scholarly service. 
AUTHOR'S RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ADMINISTRATOR'S GUIDE 
ENGRAVING 


THE HUGHES ENGRAVING CO., INC. 
Photo Engraving Specialists, 140 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Plates that print. Ask the Survey 
about us. Platemakers for Survey Midmonthly 
and Survey Graphic. 


SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 
SEEMAN BROBS., INc. 


Groceries 


Hudson and North Moore Streets 
New York 


SPRING BOOKS 


SURVEY GRAPHIC for 
May will contain a 
special section on the 
season’s offerings in new 
publications. 


The newer books on 
social subjects will be 
ably reviewed in this 
issue. 


> 


WATCH FOR IT! 
SuRVEY GRAPHIC 
For May 


! Do You Need 


Case Workers 
Psychiatric Workers 
Relief Workers 
Publicity Counselors 
Institution Executives 
Superintendents 
Housekeepers 
Matrons 

Nurses 

Physicians 

Teachers 

Tutors 


Personnel Managers 
Industrial Welfare Workers 
Recreation Workers 

Boys’ Club Workers 

Girls’ Club Workers 

Social Case Workers 

Office Executives 


An ad in the Survey's classified de- 
partment will bring results. Rates: 
5c a word, minimum charge $1.00 
an insertion. 


THE SURVEY 
112 E. 19th Street New York 


INTEGRATION OF PRIVATE | 
PUBLIC SOCIAL WORK | 
requires a professionally trained |} 
personnel in both fields. 


The hitceruthl ie Chiragn 


School of Social Service Administration 


Academic Year, 1934-35 


Spring Quarter, Mar, 25-June 12 
Summer Quarter, Firat Term June 17-July 24 
Second ‘Term, July 25-Aug, 30 


Announcer ements on Request 


The Graduate School for Jewish Social Work — 


offers a graduate curriculum leading to 
the Master’s and Doctor’s degrees, for the 
acquisition of the necessary knowledge 
and skills, 


The School announces 1 the following new publica: 
tions by the University of Chicago Press; 


Breckinridge —- Public Welfare Administration 
(new printing) 

Breckinridge —- Social Work and the Courts 

Breckinridge — Family and the State 

Kennedy <= The Ohio Poor Law 

Cochran Bristol — Field Work Handbook 


For information about require- 
ments for admission, scholar- 
ships and fellowships, write to 


DR. M. J. KARPF, Director 


AND 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 


Edited by Grace AnnorrT 


Graduate 
School 


A Professional Quarterly for 
27 
professional Social Workers, 


TULANE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Basic First Year Course 
Master's Degree in Social Work 


THE New York SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WorK 


Fall Semester 
September 25, 1035——PFebruary 1, 1936 


Winter Semester 
February 3, 1936—June 10, 1936 


Commonwealth Fellowships 


NUMBER of maintenance fellow- ] 
ships providing special training in 
the psychiatric field will be offered to 
college graduates who have had two years’ — 
experience in social case work. All appli- 
cation material must be filed by April 1. — 
For details and blanks apply to the 


MS ’ 
Registrar. 


Addvess the Director 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


“SANTEE NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
Santee, Nebr, 


A progressive High School for Indians of 
the drought stricken areas of the Dakotas 


We aoliclt gifte of money, food, and dormitory and achool supplies 
Rudolf Herta, Principa 
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